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339° A New Two-Book Series 


| Hantitton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


By SAMUEL HAmILTon, Ph.D., LL.D. 
r Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


First Book 368 Pages Second Book 432 Pages 


HE aim of Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
is to provide better drill and discipline in the 
fundamental processes and a closer, more skilful appli- 
cation of arithmetical principles to everyday problems 
than has been given in any previous series of arithmetics. 


— 


| Some of the Special Features of This New Series 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of. prob- 
lems and on the choosing of the shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates and in 
the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a situation or 
| a subject in which the pupils have a real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as com- ‘ 
mission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal experience or 
observation of boys and girls. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


: | NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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| History from a New Viewpoint 
| UNITED STATES Science for Beginners 


Edited by John W. Ritchie 


By B, Guitteau, Superintendent 
| By DELOS FALL 


of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 
Professor of Chemistry, Albion College . 


Written in the light of recent events ¥ & 
Rie hove created.a new atmosphere To ground pupils in those ideas that are pre- 
f ti 1 lif requisite to any right work in science is the purpose 
or the study of our national life. e of this text. The topics treated have to do prin- 
breaking down of old prejudices and cipally with physics and chemistry. The experi- 
international animosities has enabled ments are practical and they require only simple 
h h tat t equipment. The subject matter throughout is con- 
the aut nod to res a € a great many nected intimately with the daily lives of pupils. The 
| problems in our history from a new illustrations, mostly drawings, are of more than 
| viewpoint. It begins by showing how usual merit. The book is adapted for use in grades 
§ | the Old World forms the background row Legs and nine, or in any beginners’ classes 
of our early American history, and from . : 


that point until the concluding chapters | Adopted by the States of Utah and Kansas. 


on the World War, the reaction of | 


Europe on America is never lost sight of. | | ae 
| 


. | Ready in July 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
: Boston New York Chicago San Francisco | Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


xi+ 388 pages. Price $1.28 


Teachers 


Summer reading will improve fall teaching 


Bennett’s School Efficiency 

Judd’s Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education 

Lincoln’s Everyday Pedagogy 

Moore’s What Is Education ? 

4 Palmer’s Play Life in the First Eight Years 

&§ Parker’s General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
; | Schools (Ready about August 1) 


The high quality of these books for teachers has won for them wide recogni- 
tion. They embody the best thought and practice of the best teachers, giving 
special attention to the psychological factor and to the scientific method of 


solving school problems. 


q ; Send for our latest descriptive circular of books for teachers. 


a GINN AND COMPANY 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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NOTES 


The general program was published for all 
active members as early as ever. 


The regrettable delay in the issuance of the 
program of the departments was due to the im- 
possibility of getting “copy” from the secre- 
taries of the departments. 


It was an eminently wise departure to have 
a whole forenoon available for the business 
meeting. Holding the meeting late in the fore- 
noon can never be wise. 


As usual the retiring president—Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford—presided at the opening session 
Monday evening. 


You can fool some teachers all the time; you 
can fool all the teachers some time; but you 
cannot fool all the teachers all the time. 


Lotus D. Coffman, Dean of Education, State 
University of Minnesota, as always, struck the 
keynote of educational democracy when he said: 
“The system must be organized with special at- 
tention to the efficiency, freedom and initiative 
of classroom teachers and not for the purpose 
of exploitation or of advertising supervisory 
officers.” 


Henry J. Waters, associate editor of the Kan- 
sas City (Missouri) Star, formerly Dean of Agri- 
cultural Education in the University of Mis- 
souri, and later president of the Agricultural 
College of Kansas, made one of the best pleas 
for National Department of Education heard in 
Milwaukee. 


Fred N. Shepard, field manager of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, put a volume in a 
sentence when he said: “Working in a garden 
‘develops a boy’s self-respect.” 


Ellen C. Sabin, president of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, is the First Lady of Wisconsin 
in the view of the National Education Associa- 
tion, as she is the First Lady of Milwaukee as 
they testified when they bid her bid her friends 
welcome. 


Katherine M. Cook of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education has the high art of stating 
important truths in a crisp, fetching way, as 
when she said: “The rural course of study naust 
The rural child 


‘be adapted to modern rural life. 


must be kept rural minded. Boys and girls must 
be so taught that they will happily and content- 
edly live on a farm that promotes happiness and 
contentment.” 


It is wholly unfair to men to place the Mil- 
waukee meeting between the meetings of Mrs. 
Bradford and Mrs. Preston. 


It is a safe wager that there will be no il- 
legal camouflage put over on Mrs. Preston, and 
no business meeting will be advertised at an il- 
legal hour. 


It is the first time in many years that we have 
been compelled to refer to disagreeable ways 
and means of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


——— 


THE GENERAL PROGRAM 


Patriotism rang true from start to finish, not 
war patriotism but peace patriotism. 

America’s Creed by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The New World and the’ Demand that it 
Makes Upon Public Education was patriotically 
emphasized from the standpoint of Labor; of 
the Manufacturers; the Agriculturist; the Home 
Makers, and the Demobilized Soldiers. 

The Organization of Public Education for Ser- 
vice in the New Democracy was clearly set forth 
by a county superintendent, a primary super- 
visor, an associate city superintendent, and the 
chancellor of a state university. 

Education for the Establishment of Democracy 
in the World was treated by the United States 
Commissioner of Education and eminent edu- 
cators from France and England. 

Physical and health education was well pre- 
sented from many sides by the Commissioner of 
Education of New York state; by the master 
surveyor of Cleveland; Cora Wilson Stewart, 
who cannot be described without writing her 
name; the assistant state superintendent of Con- 
necticut; and the president of a state normal 
school. 

Child welfare has never had such a hearing 
as at the Milwaukee meeting, under the bril- 
liant leadership of Julia Lathrop. 

The Contribution of Teachers to the Devel- 
opment of Democracy was remarkably described 
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fully and graciously. 


by a kindergartner, a rural school teacher, an 
elementary school teacher, a secondary school 
teacher, and Higher Education. 

Of course this year a full session was given 
to “The Work of the Association.” There was 
no abler presentation of any topic than this by 
William B. Owen, Margaret S. McNaught, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, J. Y. Joyner and Hugh S. 
Magill. 


MILWAUKEE’S SUCCESS 


Whatever may have been true of attendance 
and program the city of Milwaukee left noth- 
ing undone that could be done for the comfort 
and pleasure of those who came. 

The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts were effi- 
ciency personified. They always knew what to 
do and how to do it and they did it all grace- 
The hotels were well 
filled, but they could usually find room for one 
more and they exerted themselves to the utmost 
to do it. They had extra service and we have 
never heard less complaint. 

The press of Milwaukee excelled in their ef- 
fort to serve the visitors. Other demands upon 
their space were great, but they found space for 
the N. E. A. 

Their unusual attention was the furnishing 
free to anyone the leading paper of his home 
city, whether it be Portland, Oregon, Boston, 
or other large city. 

The Kewanis Club and many another organi- 
zation furnished automobile rides through the 
city and suburbs, a ride that is every way at- 
tractive. The lake shore, the parks, the residen- 
tial drives are exceedingly inviting. 

' It was no one’s fault, but it was none the less 

unfortunate that all exhibits and booths had to 
be packed up by 5 P. M. on Thursday. Naturally 
this was often exasperating, but it was inevit- 
able with the Fourth of July on Friday, Satur- 
day a full holiday, and a Mooney strike threat- 
ened. 


—o—_ 


AN INCUBATING SUCCESS 


If the Milwaukee meeting could be estimated 
by the future popular service which will be ren- 
dered by several of the new speakers on the 
various programs it would loom large in the pro- 
grams of the National Education Association. 

Miss Annie Webb Blanton, state superintend- 
ent of Texas, was 100 per cent. success. Noth- 
ing could have been asked of her more than she 
demonstrated in thought, in cleverness, and in 
presentation. 

Miss Theda Gildemeister, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minnesota, gave an address 
that was original in conception, brilliant in 
method of presentation, charming in manner, 
inspiring in effect, masterful to the highest de- 
gree. In all the years we have heard nothing 
more compelling on any platform of the National 
Education Association. 
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Miss Eva W. White, director Extended Use 
of the Public Schools, Boston, demonstrated 
noble statesmanship in her grasp of the relation 
of the school to the community, and of commun- 
ity service to the schools. We do not see how 
anyone could have made a nobler presentation 
of the needs of the day locally and nationally 
than did Miss White. 

Mabel S. Ulrich, regional consultant and direc- 
tor of Woman’s Work, United States Public 
Health Service, St. Paul, captivated her audi- 
ence and carried intense conviction as she pre- 
sented the girl’s viewpoint of the need of sex 
education. “Nothing is more nearly impossible 
than to talk on sex education and be wise and 
not otherwise,” but Miss Ulrich said nothing 
that better not have been said. 


Miss Anna E. Logan, assistant superintend- 
ent, Cincinnati, though one of the most constant 
attendants upon the meetings of the National 
Education Association, in summer and winter, 
has never before had a real opportunity to show 
the masterfulness of her achievement’ in the 
everyday school through the high initiative in 
the evolution of initiative in children. 

Marie Turner Harvey, who has made the Por- 
ter one-room. school, Kirksville, Missouri, 
famous in community leadership, while not new 
nationally, had a wholly new prominence on the 
National Education Association program. Four 
star performances is a lively introduction as an 
N. E. A. program factor. 

Henry H. Hilton, chief of Settlement Division, 
Committee on Education and Special Training, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., made his 
initial address, and those who saw his clear in- 
sight into the-relation of things big and little in 
educational administration, and appreciated his 
discriminating and vitalized English, wondered 
why he had not been on programs often. 

Lee Driver, superintendent of Randolph 
County, Indiana, has been on many state pro- 
grams, but never before has the National Educa- 
tion Association had an opportunity to enjoy his 
unusually effective treatment of country school 
problems. 


J. H. McCurdy, secretary American Physical’ 
Education Association, Springfield, Mass., who- 


had exceptional opportunities for service over- 


seas in establishing and maintaining morale, was. 
a notable addition to the program possibilities. 


of the National Education Association. 


C. J. Galpin, University of Wisconsin, brought 


to the Milwaukee meeting the illustrated results. 
of a country-life survey as valuable practically 


as it was unique theoretically. 


Charles F. Weller, Chester, Pennsylvania, na- 
tional representative of War Camp Community 
Service, gave an account of the most satisfactory 


comprehensive installation of community service: 


in a city (and vicinity) of 100,000 population— 
one-half foreign — that has ever been under- 
taken. His presentation revealed scientific back- 
ground and literary foreground most unusual. 


Here are eleven women and men, equal to the: 
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best of those who have for years had the centre 
of the stage, without question fully equal to any 
eleven of the older program workers at Milwau- 
kee. 

To be sure eleven are not a large percentage 
of 264, but a meeting in which the various pro- 
grams can reveal eleven new prize-winners on 
programs is successful as an incubating process. 
That only one of these was on the general pro- 
gram should be noted. 


SOME NOTABLE WOMEN 


There were some highly efficient women who 
were not new among leaders. Of these Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, president in 1918, and state 
superintendent of Colorado for several years, 
was high woman in official activity. As first 
vice-president, she had unusual opportunities, 
and in the leadership of women she had respon- 
sibilities which she met nobly. 

Dr. Margaret McNaught of Sacramento, Com- 
missioner of Elementary Education of California, 
as the successor of Ella Flagg Young, chairman 
of the National Education Association Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Elementary Edu- 
cation, had a prominence wholly unusual, and she 
met every occasion gracefully and modestly, 
with vision and wisdom. 

Katherine Devereaux Blake of New York 
City is probably the most professionally beloved 
woman in the Association. She has been in- 
tensely active in the Association for more 
years than has any other woman now active in 
its affairs. She has been an ardent champion 
of women, of grade teachers, of children’s 
rights, of human rights, but no matter how keenly 
she feels on a question she is never so intense 
as to say anything to regret afterwards, or that 
she ought to regret afterwards. It is a shame 
that such a national character devotes so much 
time to the details of a single school. Katherine 
D. Blake should be free to go from State Asso- 
ciation to State Association, from city to city, 
from normal school to normal school, carrying 
the message of the best thought for humanity. 

Sally Hill of Denver, president of the Na- 
tional League of Teachers, whose brilliant ad- 
dress on Mr. Hartwell’s Chicago program 
makes her a national leader, was a notable fea- 
ture of many meetings. 

Olive Jones of New York is as skillful in di- 
recting affairs as she is wonderful in the trans- 
formation of boys and girls and the community 
they represent on the “East Side.” She is al- 
ready a force in the Counsels of the National 
Education Association and her leadership is as- 
sured. 


Cora Wilson Stewart, despite the fact that it 
was not wise for her to take her place on the 
program Thursday evening, was one of the 
great professional attractions from first to last. 
If Josephine Corliss Preston had needed any 
boosting, which she did not, Mrs. Stewart would 
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have been her high man in the game. She 
championed Mrs. Preston in season and out of 
season just as though there was another candi- 
date, which there was not. 

Ada Van Stone Harris of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has no rival except Miss Blake in length 
of service in the Association or in devotion to 
its interests. 

Nina C. Vandewalker of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School is one of the two or three real 
leaders of the kindergarten cause and no woman 


has greater prominence in the activities of the 
Association. 


PRESIDENT STRAYER 


The administration of Dr. George D. Strayer 
has many successes to its credit. It made the 
only real effort ever made in or out of the Asso- 
ciation to secure a National Department of 
Education. Dr. Strayer believes in the need of 
it; has faith in the possibility of securing it; and 
presents the need of it most masterfully. . 

Dr. Strayer has represented the Association im 
more cities and associations as president than 
has any previous president, and his presentation 
of educational problems has always been highly 
creditable to the Association. 

Dr. Strayer has had more opportunities to ad- 
dress men in Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, Kewanis Clubs, and Lyon Clubs probably 
than any other five presidents. 

President Strayer’s administration has con- 
ducted various “drives,” in whole or in part, that 
have raised more money than in any other ad- 
ministration with possibly two exceptions, and 
despite enormous expenses made necessary by 
the exigencies of the occasion his administration 
closes with a balance $5,000 greater than it in- 
herited. 

Dr. Strayer’s administration will go on record 
with a larger membership, probably, than any 
other administration with possibly two excep- 
tions. 

President Strayer’s administration has seen 
greater increase in the salaries of grade teach- 
ers, of high school teachers, of superintendents, 
than was made from 1865 to 1915, and much 
credit for this is due to the energy and concen- 
trated and extended effort of this administra- 
tion. 

President Strayer’s administration has seer 
much achieved by way of pensions, amd though 
it in no wise satisfies Margaret Haley it cer- 
tainly is a long way in advance of anything 
known before, taking the country as a whole. 

President Strayer’s administration has been 
in a year in which positively wonderful legisla- 
tion has been passed for schools, for teachers, 
and for children in New York, in Pennsylvania, 
in Illinois, in California, in Wisconsin, in Maine, 
in New Hampshire, in Virginia, and in other 
states. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Strayer’s adminis-. 
tration did not end at midnight on June 30. It. 
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is not fair to hold his administration responsible 
for the light enrollment at Milwaukee, for the 
slight attendance at the general session, or for 
the universal impression that the general pro- 
gram as a whole “fell down,” but we know 
very well that if the attendance had been large, 
if every session had been largely attended as 
at Pittsburgh, if his speakers had swept the 
audience, session after session, as they did in 
every session in Mrs. Bradford’s reign, Dr. 
Strayer would have been given high praise 
everywhere, by everyone. Unjust as it may be 
there will always be an impression that the Mil- 
waukee meeting is to be charged to him. 

There were good things on the general pro- 
gram, but no session was wholly a success. Dr. 
Finley’s address Friday evening was a great 
success, but it was brief, and Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, who would have carried the Thursday 
evening meeting over the top, was unavoidably 
detained at the last moment, which was fatal to 
the general impression. It was no fault of Dr. 
Strayer, but what would have been a noble suc- 
cess failed of culmination. 

Wednesday evening ought to have been a suc- 
cess. Never before did his leading character 
fail to make an attractive presentation of any 
theme and.Dr. Strayer was justified in antici- 
pating a great introduction to the foreign dele- 
gates, but one could but contrast that evening 
with Mrs. Bradford’s whooping success with 
her foreign program. Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
chancellor of the University of Montana, had a 
notable address, but it was not put on till 11 
o’clock and the audience had dwindled to a mere 
handful. 

There were many good things, fine things, 
but most of them were subjects that should have 
been in departments. Too many speakers were 


-allowed thirty minutes to make a fifteen-min- 


ute address, and some of these took forty-five 
minutes to make a fifteen-minute speech in 
thirty minutes. 

Dr. Strayer was heroic in jacking up the au- 
dience in schoolmaster fashion, but was ineffi- 
ciency raised to the nth power when it 
came to shutting off a stream running overtime. 

The auditorium, the audience, the combination 
of talent, the indescribable something was not 
there to satisfy the audiences that the general 
sessions were a success, while at Pittsburgh 
everything went the other way. 


THE MILWAUKEE TRAGEDY 


The Milwaukee tragedy was the universal 
feeling of indignation on Thursday evening and 
Friday that everyone had Ween deceived, inten- 
tionally deceived in the matter of reorganiza- 
tion. 

On Wednesday Dr. William B. Owen made a 
masterly plea for his plan of reorganization. 
He made it clear that the plan under which the 
Association had been conducted for the past 
twenty years was archaic; that it was wholly 
undesirable to let it remain possible for the 
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teachers of a given city or section to rally and 
rule the National Education Association; that 
the possibility of Labor Unions to have a grip 
on teachers was non-professional. He made a 
great presentation of the reorganization plan 
and appealed to every active member to come to 
the business meeting on Friday morning and 
vote for his plan of reorganization, which he as- 
sured us would go through. 

On several occasions on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day Dr. Strayer assured audiences at breakfasts, 
at luncheons, at dinners, that the reorganization 
plan would be adopted on Friday morning. 

Late Thursday afternoon it was whispered 
about that Dr. Strayer and Mr. Owen had con- 
sulted a lawyer, who said the reorganization plan 
was illegal and that it would not be presented 
at the business meeting, but that a mere camou- 
flage of glittering generalities that would satisfy 
Margaret Haley would be quietly passed, 
with the House of Delegates and everything 
else which meant anything left out. 

Then we learned that these leaders who had 
been so assertive of the virtue of their scheme 
on Wednesday, and so positive that it would be 
adopted, did not plan on Thursday to withdraw 
it because they had discovered that it was illegal 
but because Margaret Haley had made it impos- 
sible for them to work their steam roller and put 
over a scheme which they had known for months 
had been declared illegal by every lawyer who 
had been consulted. 


() 
THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 


Dr. John G. Crabbe, president Teachers Col- 
leges, Greeley, Colorado :— 

We’ve made a botch of it for years in keep- 
ing married women out of the larger schools, 
and America has been improvident and wasteful 
in her failure-to utilize the energies of the mar- 
ried woman teacher. It is silly to argue today 
that she might keep some man out of a job. A- 
woman with a very small child should be at 
home; but aside from this situation, no real rea- 
son can be offered why the married woman 
should be deprived of the privilege of teaching. 

Normal schools can make a ten-strike by 
campaigning for the married woman teacher, 
and by insisting that all laws, ordinances and 
regulations of school boards prohibiting married 
women from teaching in the public schools be 
suspended, or better, repealed. 


PRESIDENT PRESTON 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston’s unanimous 
selection as president for 1920 was enough in it- 
self to atone for some of the mishaps at Miln 
waukee. It is not alone that Mrs. Preston has 
earned it and deserved it, but that the National 
Education Association needs her at this time in 
its history. She combines heroic independence, 
civic consciousness, professional statesmanship, 
administrative business sagacity in a way that 
we have rarely known in any man or woman. 
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No state superintendent has had a more whole- 
some, uniform, compelling inftuence in legisla- 
tion than has the state superintendent of Wash- 
ington. In the National Education Association 
in 1920 everything will be above board, and 
everything advocated will have to justify itself. 
No chairman of a notable committee will try 
to put over a great scheme without ever having 
so much as called a meeting of his committee. 


—o—— 
MARGARET HALEY 

In Boston in 1903 the Herald cartoonist por- 
trayed the presidents of Harvard University and 
Columbia University in short pants in kinder- 
garten chairs, raising their hands asking the 
teacher — Margaret Haley — “Please, teacher, 
may we go out?” 

Fortunately, no Milwaukee paper had a car- 
toonist to present two eminent N. E. A. men, 
sponsors for a great scheme, in short pants, in 
kindergarten chairs, raising their hands, and 


asking Miss Haley: “Please, teacher, let us out 
of our dilemma.” 


ANOTHER COMEDY 


930 A. M. Friday. Business meeting an- 
nounced for this hour. 

9.00 A. M. Friday. Announcement that some- 
one had discovered that the by-laws would not 
permit annual business meeting before 11 A. M. 
Friday. 

9.30 A. M. Friday. Many active members 
en route on train. 

9.00 to 11.00 A. M. Many active members 
twirling their thumbs awaiting; some discuss- 
ing the situation; some cursing the situation. 

10.00 A. M. Someone moved that Margaret 
Haley be employed to keep the N. E. A. on the 


track as provided by Congress and by the by- 
laws. 


THE BEST LOBBY STORY 


There is always a best lobby story at a con- 
vention. We mercifully withhold the name of 
the perpetrator of it. It was after a meeting in 
which there had been a prolonged address that 
few heard. 

A man in the rear: “Louder, louder, I say.” 

Later another: “Louder, louder, louder.” 

Man at the front, rising and facing the audi- 
ence: “Shut up back there, you don’t appreciate 
your blessings.” 


—o— 
MEMORIAL TO ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


The National Education Association expresses 
its deep sense of personal loss in the passing 
from the battle of human life of that valiant 
soldier of the common good, Anna Howard 
Shaw. 

This great woman made her contribution to 
the welfare of the world as a teacher, writer, 
strong defender of the rights of women to self- 


expression on all plans, and as a mighty patriot 
during the great war. 

The Association congratulates the American 
republic upon having produced such a woman. 
It congratulates American womanhood upom 
having had her as its leader during war activi-- 
ties. It congratulates American manhood upom 


having had the loyal comradeship of this strong 
soul. 


We regard her life as a challenge to the coun-- 


try she loved so well to stand fast for the things: 
in which she believed; and we urge America to 
realize that she, like our men in arms, died on 
the firing line of freedom. 


—Q—— 


J. W. CRABTREE 


Secretary Crabtree has won all imaginable 
honors, by high efficiency in office management. 
It was an heroic undertaking to remove the of- 
fices from inexpensive quarters like those of 
Winona and Ann Arbor and establish them in 
Washington, especially at a time when expenses 
in Washington were heaven high above those of 
any other city, in every other city heaven high 
above other times, and assuming responsibility 
for greatly increased printing at a time when 
paper, binding, printing, postage and express- 
age were all skyscrapers. With the single ex- 
ception of the absence of an advance program of 
the Milwaukee meeting, for which he can hardly 
be held responsible, he has gone through the two 


‘tragic years of increased expenses in a highly 


satisfactory manner. 


HOMER H. SEERLEY 


Homer H. Seerley was selected as the presi- 
dent of the Normal School and Teachers College 
Section of the N. E. A. The astonishing fea- 
ture of this was the discovery that he had never 
been thus honored, for he has long been the mas- 
ter mind in this work in the Association. Bet- 
ter late than never, but we are sure that the de- 
lay has been due wholly to the assumption that 
he had been pressed into this service many years 
ago. He is in a class all by himself in a very 
noble service. 


MAUD WOOD PARK 


Mrs. Park, one of the most brilliant cham- 
pions of woman suffrage, came to Milwaukee to 
inspire renewed enthusiasm for the adoption of 
the amendment in all the states. It was one of 
the most attractive hours of the week when she 
made the memorial address on the death of 
Anna Howard Shaw and made a wholesome ap- 
peal for immediate action in every state that 
has not voted on the amendment. 


JOHN H. FINLEY 


Dr. John H. Finley, commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York state, was the one really great 
man on the Milwaukee program. He was al- 
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ways a statesman, a scholar, an educator, and an 
orator in literary finish and in fascinating de- 


livery. 


NEW THEMES 


Never were there one-fourth as many new 
and virile themes. 

The Public School as a Community Service; 
The Development of a Democratic Social and 
Civic Teaching Body; Constructive Participa- 
tion in Organization and Administration by 
Teachers; Need for the Substitution of a Co-op- 
erative Type of Organization for the Present 
System; Necessity for Sharp Differentiation Be- 
tween the Teacher’s Point of View and the Ad- 
ministrator’s Point of View; The Need of Civic 
and Economic Training for the Classroom 
Teacher ; Some Causes of the Present Decline of 
Teaching as a Profession; Value of Teachers’ 
Councils ; Co-operation Between Boards of Edu- 
cation and the Public; Co-operation Between the 
Public and the School Authorities in Securing 
Better Teaching; Co-operation Between the 
Public and the Schools in Taking Advantage of 
the Vocational Education Bill; Co-operation of 
Patrons in Solving the Problems of Social Life 
in the High-School; Co-operation of the School 
Authorities and the Public in the Wider Use of 
School Buildings; The League of Teachers’ As- 
sociations; Significance of the Garden Move- 
ment from a Business Man’s Standpoint; The 
Psychology of.the Part - Time - Speech - 
‘Teacher; Some of the Causes of Stuttering; A 
New Nomenclature for Nasality; Self-Meas- 
urement by Elementary School Pupils; Ways to 
Standardize American Speech; The Boy’s View- 
point on Sex Education in the High School; The 
Girl’s Viewpoint; Content and Method of Sex 
Education; The Federal Plan of Americaniza- 
tion Work with the Foreign-born; Federal and 
Public School Co-operation in Citizen Training; 
Experience in Americanization with Suggestive 
Plan for Development; Industry and Politics; 


What a President May Expect from a Dean of 


Women; What a Dean May Expect from the 
President; Am I My. Sister’s Keeper?; Profes- 
sional and Social Loyalty; The Value of Lay Ef- 
fort in Educational Progress; Rebuilding the 
School Plant as Suitable Laboratory for the Re- 
organization; What Can the Council of Adminis- 
trative Women Do to Promote the Welfare of 
the Teaching Profession? ; Ways and Means for 
Causing the Schools to Realize Their Social Op- 
portunities and Obligations; The Education of 
the Public to Realize the Necessity of Adequate 
Support for Public Education—How?; To What 
Extent Should Education and the Schools Link 
Up with the Industrial and Commercial Life of 
the Community; The Value of and Means for 
Making Visual Education Most Effective: Music 
as an Aid to School Enthusiasm; Pupil Respon- 
sibility as a Training in Democracy; The Na- 
tional Legion of Modern Health Crusaders ; How 
to Secure an Adequate Student Constituency 
for State Normal Schools and Colleges; What 
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State Normal Schools Should Do for Their Grad- 
uates; Practical Demonstrations in Everyday 
Schoolrooms; Teacher Participation in School 
Administration; Modification of Business Meth- 
ods in Educational Institutions; Effect of War 
on the Education of Women; Principles Under- 
lying the Necessary Reorganization of the N, 
E. A.; Education for the Establishment of a 
Democracy in the World; The Contribution of 
Teachers to the Development of Democracy; 
The Taxing Unit; America’s Creed; The New 
World and the Demand It Will Make Upon 
Public Education. 


THE FEEDING 


The breakfasts, the luncheons, the dinners, the 
banquets seemed to be doing business all the 
time. All previous experiences were distanced. 
There was always a full house and the speaker 
always had good listeners and an appreciative | 
audience. The Keystone Company of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, provided a top-notch dinner, had 
some high praises sounded by John H. Francis, 
L. D. Harvey, George N. Childs and others, an 
historical sketch of the rise of the company to 
its present height, and then the 160 voted to have 
a Department on Visual Education in the N. E. 
A. Mr. Nelson, formerly superintendent of 
Racine, certainly did a neat job as the 160 will 
testify individually and collectively. The only 
thing we heard anyone complain of was the use- 
lessness of the abundance of matches. 


E. U. GRAFF 


E. U. Graff, superintendent of Indianapolis, 
and president of the Department of Superintend- 
ence for the Cleveland meeting, was signing up 
talent for his program. He fully realizes how 
difficult it will be to match Mr. Hartwell’s 
Chicago program, which broke many records. 

By the by Mr. Graff has reason for congratu- 
lation. Indianapolis is to have $6,000,000 to ex- 
pend on school buildings; the minimum salary 
of grade teachers is higher than was the maxi- 
mum salary when he went there two years ago; 
the minimum is now $1,000, and the maximum 

, $1,650. There are other matters of high import 
in Indianapolis. 


HUGH S. MAGILL 


A year ago Hugh S. Magill was virtually un- 
known educationally outside of Illinois, today 
he is one of the most potent factors in the Na- 
tional - Education Association, and whoever 
knows the inside of affairs the past six months 
realizes that his service has been above price. 
He has demonstrated that he serves every in- 
terest of the teachers of America.as centred in 
the National Education Association. Of his 
platform ability he gave ample demonstration at 
Chicago in mid-winter and at Milwaukee in mid- 
summer. 
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ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor of Sierra News, 
San Francisco, has all sorts of appreciation from 
his fellow workers over there. Higher praise 
could not be given any man than we heard given 
him by L. R. Alderman of Portland, Oregon, who 
said: “I have rarely known a man with such 
energy, devotion, skill and common ‘sense in 
emergencies as Chamberlain had.” 


LABOR’S PLEDGE 


Henry Sterling, legislative agent of the 

American Federation of Labor :— 

Educated manhood and womanhood is the 
nation’s greatest asset in both peace and war 
is the keynote of the attitude held by labor 
toward education. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has a deep, sincere  in- 
terest in education. In 1881 the first con- 
vention of the federation declared itself in 
favor of such legislative enactments as would 
make compulsory the education of children. 
The free textbook system should be extended 
to the states that have not adopted it. Teachers 
should be secured tenure of position during effi- 
ciency. There should be no dismissal without a 
full and fair hearing, was the principal reso- 
lution of the federation in 1917. 

These declarations are a pledge that organized 
labor will not rest until educational facilities 
and activities are so b.oad and comprehensive 
that they embrace every child of the republic, 


regardless of race, creed, color, nationality, or: 


financial condition. 

On this the safety, — and perpetuity of 
the republic rest. 

The nation’s children are entitled to the ser- 
vices of the best teaching talent that the na- 
tion produces, which the present range of sal- 
aries cannot secure. 

It is a wrong to the children and an injury to 
the republic to have coal heavers, hod carriers, 
street laborers, day laborers, and farm hands 
paid as high or higher than members of the 
teaching profession. 

A more democratic management of the 
schools is essential to educational progress. Too 
many petty oligarchies are holding secret ses- 
sions and deciding behind closed doors large 
questions of vital concern to the entire public. 


COMMUNITY SINGING 


The pace set at Pittsburgh was kept in Mil- 
waukee. While there was lacking the war spirit 
of 1918 there was more volume, for the sessions 
were more largely attended. The leaders were 
Peter W. Dykema of Madison; E. L. Coburn of 
St. Louis; Edgar B. Gordon of Madison; Os- 
bourne McConathy of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill.; Helen Poole of Milwaukee; Lil- 
lian Watts of Millwaukee; W. Otto Miessner, 
Milwaukee. It is the first time that women have 
led community singing in an N. E. A. summer 


65 
meeting, but they demonstrated rare skill in the 
art of patriotic leadership. 
—o— 


NEW EMPHASIS 


The War Camp Community Service had an 
afternoon session all its own with four great 
addresses on “The Public School as a Commun- 
ity Service.” 

—— 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The committee on resolutions took their work 
seriously and virtually lost most of the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the program. A more repre- 
sentative committee could not have been se- 
lected: Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of: 
schools, Oakland, chairman; Carlton B. Gibson, 
superintendent of schools, Savannah; Mary D. 
Bradford, superintendent of schools, Kenosha; 
May Trumper, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Helena; R. Condon, super- 
intendent of schools, Cincinnati; Olive Jones, 
principal Public School No. 120, New York; Wil- 
liam D. Lewis, principal William Penn _— 
School, Philadelphia. 

Four men and three women; two state super- 
intendents; three city superintendents ; a high 
school principal and an elementary school prin- 
cipal. 


FRANK E. SPAULDING 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding had been back in the 
United States but five days when he went to the 
Milwaukee meeting and he stayed to the end. 
He made a highly idealistic address which was 
much needed, but his great contribution was the 
way in which he freely gave himself to his 
friends conversationally, ‘The men who were 
associated with him overseas gave unstinted 
praise to his remarkable administrative ability. 
As one man who had accasion to know of this 
phase of his leadership said: “We went to 
Spaulding with our needs and he listened in- 
tently, asked a question or two and rendered his 
decision. We knew that in the shortest pos- 
sible time we would have what we asked for, or 
we knew we could not have it.” 

Affairs in Cleveland also bid fair to be cleared 
up before September, now that he is on the job. 

— 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


There has rarely been anything on the pro- 
gram more attractive than the physical training 
demonstration under the skillful and inspiring 
leadership of Dr. George Wittich of Milwaukee. 
There was a brilliant mass demonstration of a 
variety of physical exercises with many new 
games for school grounds and playgrounds, and 
most delightfully graceful and healthful dances. 


THE POST OFFICE 


The secretary and the local managers made 
admirable arrangements for the mail of the 
members. It was unusually easy to find anyone, 
for there was a card catalog of the local resi- 
dence of all in attendance. 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 

Frank Irving Cooper, Boston, chairman on 
“Schoolhouse Standardization and Planning,” 
spoke about the problems in hygiene involved in 
schoolhouse construction. It was a story of un- 
scientific, unco-ordinated work, in school build- 
ings planned without much knowledge of prin- 
ciples and developed in each section without 
much reference to the experience of other sec- 
tions. Great irregularities have been found in 
the vital feature of lighting. Room A has on a 
rainy day an illumination of 17.5 feet candles 
near the window and 1.2 at a remote desk which 
is in use. A minimum standard has been adopted 
by illuminating engineers for lighting of such 
rooms, namely six-foot candles, and it is evident 
that this room falls within the danger limit. 
Room E on a clear day has ten-foot candles near 
the window and 2.3 at a distant desk, while still 
another room proved to have only half a candie 
at the remote desk on a rainy day. Such con- 
ditions are ruinous to the child’s eyesight, yet 
they have often passed unchallenged if not un- 
noticed. i 

A very striking discrepancy was pointed out 
by Mr. Cooper in the lack of uniformity in ven- 
tilation methods. Here there is the belief that 
skilled men are planning, yet the various states 
are wide apart in their legal requirements and 
farther apart in the actual provision made. The 
states that have paid attention to the matter at 
all have adopted practically the same require- 
ment for the number of cubic feet of air fur- 
nished, but no consideration has been paid to the 
efficiency of different systems of ventilation, 
and apparently little to ensure construction up 
to the standard. Massachusetts sets the pace, 
and the duct area—which may be taken for a 
general measure of the amount of ventilation— 
is from three to six per cent. of the total floor 
area. 

In no department of the schoo! building is 
there less uniformity than in that pertaining to 
sanitation. Most large cities have regulations, 
but the larger political divisions, the states, have 
not realized the terrible significance of the lack 
of direct control over adequate arrangements for 
the privacy of the school children. There are but 
five states that have any regulations with refer- 
ence to the number of toilets for a school build- 
ing, and only one that considers the space re- 
quirements. The number of toilets is fairly con- 
stant in the states that have any regulation. 
Massachusetts alone has gone into the matter 
scientifically and suited its regulations to the 
mathematics of the matter. 

In 122 of the school buildings tabulated by his 
committee, sixteen have no provision for special 
rooms for women teachers, emergency rooms, 
rooms for physicians; forty buildings have a 
room for the teachers, but lack the other re- 
quirements, and only eighteen school buildings 


-have a room for the school physician. 


There should be a new specialist in the form 
of a consulting school architect, who could prove 
to be a clearing house of information concerning 
school buildings, and could supplement the skill 
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of the local architect with the technical skill of 
an expert on the requirements of schoolhouse 
construction. 


EDUCATION IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


BY ARMY EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION : JOHN ERSKINE, 
CHAIRMAN, F, E, SPAULDING, KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


Education has become the chief concern of 
statesmen. The new world, which hopes for in- 
telligent partnership among free nations of free 
men, must therefore demand an adequate pro- 
gram of education; since only by education can 
world democracy be evolved and a Society of 
Nations maintained. 

The new program of education will discipline 
the intellect and will train special skills. It 
must also be broad enough to include all efforts. 
that enlarge the vision of the peoples, that make 
them tolerant and keep them open-minded. The 
new education will be a far greater enterprise 
than can be compassed in a public school system ; 
it will include all the interests of a democratic 
society, and it will reach all the people. In the 
new world, society will remain at school, democ- 
racy will be perpetually studying, thinking, dis- 
cussing, growing. 

What chiefly democracy must study is itself; 
the people must know the elements of citizen- 
ship, what democracy is and what it is not. Next 
after man’s need of daily bread is his need for 
clear thinking and for common understanding of 
the rights and duties both of individuals and of 


_ groups in nations and other societies. To make 


possible the education in citizenship which the 
world needs the nations and the groups within 
them must co-operate. One large result of the 
present Peace Conference should be an Inter- 
national League for Education in democracy. 

The success of a Society of Nations and con- 
sequently of the world’s peace depends upon 
satisfactory economic conditions within each 
country and upon a fair adjustment of business 
relationships between nations. The key to fair- 
ness in economic dealing is effectiveness in in- 
dustry, but the only basis for industrial effec- 
tiveness is education. The organization of 
capitalistic industry may augment special skills 
and may develop leadership; the organization of 
labor may train for group action and may secure 
the rights of the toilers; but only by proper edu- 
cation can the worker become wholly effective 
as a man, can his toil have a social meaning, cap 
his right be fixed and his power developed to 
think, can he find freedom to work under the 
highest motives. If industry is to be democratic 
the complete education of the worker becomes 
a need of first importance. 

One phase of industrial education needs em- 
phasis at the present time. The major part of 
the world’s workers till the soil. In all populous 
nations the bulk of the people live on the land 
and depend upon it wholly for their sustenance. 
These toilers are rural minded and need both in- 
dustrial and social education adapted to the con- 
ditions of country life. Not only the reconstruc- 
tion of industry but also the establishment of 
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permanent democratic government. are de- 
pendent upon adequate education of the rural 
people. 

Adequate education will train for citizenship 


and for occupation and for something far more> 


important—for life. Every man has a right to 
opportunity for his fullest possible development 
of mind and spirit. It was a highly significant 
utterance of a great labor group that “the most 
important of all the measures of social recon- 
struction must be a genuine nationalization of 
education which shall get rid of all class distine- 
tions and privileges and bring effectively within 
the reach not only of every boy and girl, but also 
of every adult citizen, all the training, physical, 
mental and moral, literary, technical and artistic, 
of which he is capable.” 

The leadership which the new world will ask 
for is a leadership expert and effective, in sym- 
pathy with democratic ideals of work and with 
democratic ways of living. The training of this 


type of leadership becomes therefore one of the 
important tasks for which the nations must pro- 
vide. This training must be as international as 
are now all aspects of trade, of industry, of agri- 
culture, of politics, of literature, of history. The 
leaders we ask for must have the world outlook. 
Provision should therefore be made for the co- 
operation of universities, colleges, schools and 
all other educational agencies of the world; for 
a wider extension and improvement in methods 
of teaching modern languages; for the more 
adequate teaching of modern history and of 
geography; for the encouragement of educa- 
tional news service. To these ends there should 
be established both a permanent bureau of edu- 
cation in the League of Nations and means by 
which frequent and largely attended educational 
conferences may be held, in which the widest 
possible applications of the principle of demo- 
cratic education may: be discussed by all the peo- 
ples. 
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EDUCATE AMERICA 


BY DR, FRANK E, SPAULDING 
{Extracts from a report.] 


Many and impressive have been the revela- 
tions of the Great World War. But none of 
these revelations has been more impressive than 
that o: the supreme importance of education, 
both in war and in peace. In Russia and Prus- 
sia, the whole world has witnessed the dire dis- 
aster resulting, in the one case, from the lack 
of universal education; in the other, from mis- 
directed, or false education. And _ both the 
strength and the weaknesses of our own coun- 
try have been easily traceable to the excellen- 
cies and the deficiencies respectively of our ecu- 
cational provisions and efforts. = 

Now is the time to take stock of these impres- 
sive revelations. Now is the time to look into 
the demands and the opportunities of the fu- 
ture. Now is the time for America to set earn- 
estly about the reorganization and development 
of her whole school undertaking, that the short- 
comings of the past may be promptly corrected, 
that preparation may be rapidly made to meet 
the larger opportunities and to bear the heavier 
responsibilities that even now are confronting 
us, and that are destined to grow immeasurably 
in number and importance in the coming years. 

There are three minimum, comprehensive ob- 
jectives that American public education should 
at once set for itself; these are measurably dis- 
tinct, yet intimately related, both in themselves 
and in the processes of their achievement. They 
are: First, essential elementary knowledge, 
training discipline; second, occupational 
efficiency ; third, civic responsibility. 

Essential elementary knowledge, training and 
discipline should be understood to include as 
much as results from the successful completion 
of the full elementary school course in the bhesi 
school systems, a course requiring, as a rule, 
eight years of regular attendance, thirty-six to 
forty weeks per year. 

This first objective is the indispensable basis of 


the other two, occupational efficiency and civic 
responsibility ; it makes the full achievement of 
these two practicable. Indeed, it does more than 
that; it affords direct and invaluable preliminary 
training for both occupation and_ citizenship. 
Such training, however, can never go beyond 
the preliminary stage, not merely on account of 
the limitations of time, but even more certainly 
on account of the limitations of the pupils. Oc- 
cupational efficiency and civic responsibility can- 
not be achieved by boys and girls before reach- 
ing fourteen years of age. 

Before this age, and even at this age, as a rule, 
they lack the necessary maturity of mind and 
body. Any adequate training for occupational 
efficiency or for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship must follow the completion of the ele- 
mentary school course, at least in the case of all 
those who complete that course at approxi- 
mately the age at which it should be completed, 
that is by fourteen or, at the latest, fifteen years. 

A program adequate to the achievement of 
the first of the three objectives must involve the 
following features: First, a minimum — school 
year of thirty-six weeks; second, adequate laws, 
effectively enforced, compelling regular attend- 
ance throughout the school year of all children 
over a certain age, preferably seven, until the 
elementary course is completed, or until a cer- 
tain age, preferably sixteen, is reached; third, 
effective public control of private schools, to in- 
sure the maintenance therein of standards equal 
to those maintained in public schools, and to in- 
sure the regular and full attendance of pupils 
registered therein; fourth, a teaching force, 
every member of which has a general education 
at least equal to that afforded by a good four- 
year high school course, and professional train- 
ing at least equivalent to that proyided by a 
good two-year normal school course, 
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MEN OF TODAY 


DAVID LUBIN 


[Review of Reviews.] 


David Lubin was born in an obscure village in 
Eastern Russia in 1840. He lost his father when 
a mere child. His mother remarried, and the 
newly constituted family emigrated to the 
United States, the goal of their hopes, when 
David was but six years old. The child grew 
up in the city of New York, and at the age of 
fourteen was employed as polisher in a gold- 
smith’s workshop. Dissatisfied with this occu- 
pation, he changed over to a sawmill, wherein 
he worked for three years, and then at eigh- 
teen he found his way out to the Far West. 

After a brief experience in an Arizona min- 
ing camp, Lubin embarked in retail business in 
a small way, at first in San Francisco, and then 
in Sacramento. Here he soon became im- 
pressed with the waste of time and patience 
caused by chaffering over the cost of goods, and 
he determined to risk the innovation of having 
fixed prices. This he found to be a difficult mat- 
ter, as the old practice was deeply rooted in the 
minds of the settlers. 

One day there came into his shop a customer 
who insisted upon bargaining, and when Lubin 
refused, sought to force him to take the lower 
sum offered. Losing patience, Lubin seized him 
by the shoulders and put him out of the shop, 
throwing after him the money he had laid on 
the counter, and ordering him never to show his 
face there again. In the evening, after shutting 
up shop, Lubin, who was of a studious frame of 
mind, was reading the Dialogues of Plato when 
he heard the vociferations of a crowd outside 
and then a loud knocking at the shop door. He 
quickly understood that this meant the return 
of his unruly customer with a party of friends. 
Nevertheless, he threw open the door, ready to 
face the danger. His conjecture proved correct, 
the man was there, but turning to his friends he 
exclaimed: “Here is the most honest man in 
Sacramento! Let us buy up all he has in stock 
at his own prices.” They did so, and in this un- 
expected way began the successful development 
of his Sacramento business. He became one of 
the pioneers of the department store and of the 
mail-order business, and prospered greatly. 

Ever ready to enter new fields of activity, 
Lubin, after making a trip abroad in the course 
of which he was able to redeem a promise made 


long years before to take his mother to the 
Land of Promise, bought a grain and fruit ranch 
in California. Here he acquired practical ex- 
perience in the difficulties encountered by pro- 
ducers, and this stimulated him to do something 
to better their condition, for they were then suf- 
fering greatly from the actions of the railroads. 
By earnest and persistent efforts he succeeded 
in persuading the companies to give up their 
rule of accepting nothing less than full carloads 
of produce, a rule which made it impossible for 
the small producers to compete with the large 
shippers. 

He now threw himself heart and soul into the 
cause of agricultural improvement. A _ second 
trip to Europe, made in 1895, because of ill- 
health, gave him an opportunity to visit the In- 
ternational Agricultural Congress of 1896, held 
in Budapest, and it was here that he conceived 
the idea of an International Agricultural Insti- 
tute. On his return to the United States he 
elaborated a plan for its realization, but the 
project failed to arouse much interest, many 
seeing in it nothing better than a kind of social- 
istic Utopia. But Lubin, animated as he was 
with a strongly religious faith in human prog- 
ress, persisted in his enterprise, did not lose 
courage, and sought to gain favor for it in Eng- 
land and France. Disappointed in this, he 
turned to Italy, where he succeeded in enlisting 
the support of King Victor Emmanuel III, and 
it was principally through his influence that the 
institute came into being. 

Lubin’s idea was an international organiza- 
tion that would render it possible to bring the 
consumer into direct contact with the producer; 
that would make known to the latter the quan- 
tity of produce it would be profitable to culti- 
vate for the market, and to the consumer the 
quantity that had been produced, thus making 
both fully aware of the exact state of crops and 
markets, and rendering the task of the specu- 
lator a most difficult one. He also saw the 
social importance of such an_ organization, 
which would combat the exploitation of both 
consumers and producers by useless middlemen, 
and would thus remove one of the causes of dis- 
tress among the poor. 

He lived to see the association accepted by 
fifty-eight nations, handsomely housed and sub- 
ventioned by the King of Italy, and progressing 
successfully along the path he had traced out 
for it. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SO MOTE IT BE. 

I cannot thank you enough for the inspiration which 
your editorials are constantly bringing to me and to my 
teachers. More strength and inspiration to your pen, 
and may your voice continue to be heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as the greatest champion 
for public education that we have with us today. 

—A Massachusetts Grammar School principal. 


APPRECIATING SALARY ADVANCE. 


June 18, 1919. 
A. E. Winship, 

Editor Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: A few years ago I felt it necessary to stop 
the Journal of Education for financial reasons. Now 
that our board of education has promised us a bonus, one 
of the first things I want to do is to subscribe again for 
it. Please enter my subscription for two years. 

With looking forward to keen pleasure in again read- 
ing the Journal of Education, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
A—- F— 
ARE THESE TEACHERS TO TEACH? 
[Editorial in Boston Globe.] 


Yesterday the State Normal Schools gave diplomas to 
their graduating classes. These young men and women 
are equipped to teach the children of Massachusetts. 
How many of them are going to pursue the occupation 
for which they have prepared? 

Many of the graduates of our normal schools are not 
teachers now. Finding the inducements offered by the 
schools insufficient they have entered commercial life 
instead. As the cost of living has advanced the propor- 
tion of normal school graduates striking out into other 
lines has increased. 

These young men and women are not mercenary. Be- 
fore they began to train for their profession they knew 
that being schoolma’ams or schoolmasters was not the 
road to affluence. The appeal of teaching had come to 
them on other grounds than how much money they could 
get. They were drawn by love of books, liking for chil- 
dren, the desire to impart knowledge, the prospect of 
having a job which would be a public benefit, All they 
expected was a living. But now each of them must an- 
swer the question, “Can I afford to teach?” 

The children need them. There is no shadow of doubt 
about that. But if teachers must continue to count every 
cent and then go without, the children will not have 
many of these new graduates for very long. Either the 
schools will be undermanned or the quality of those who 
preside over classes will fall below standard. 

Those who have completed the normal training have 
done their part. And now the responsibility passes to the 
school boards and committees. They must find a way to 
raise their bids for teachers. Our whole system of pub- 
lic education is hanging in the balance. 

June 24, 1919. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I have proposed to Mr. Magill that 
the education bill be so modified as to provide for a na- 
tional council of advisers for the secretary of education, 
composed of all the state commissioners or state super- 
intendents, or as a substitute someone nominated by the 
chief educational officer, which shall meet once a year 
under the chairmanship of the secretary of education 
to consider matters of educational policy for the nation 
as a whole. This would be taking the suggestion of the 


convocation in New York state. This council of the 
states would relieve the department of education from 
hostility as being autocratic in its leadership, would put 
the secretary of education under the influence of edu- 
cators instead of politicians and work to the steady, 
thoughtful development of education in the interests of 
all the children in all the states, 

We might sometime have a very radical secretary of 
education appointed, who would seek to make all possible 
use of the schools for propaganda of radical political 
doctrines. If we provide for this educational council for 
the secretary of education, we shall be making prepara- 
tion for “common sense” in the leadership of our Amer- 
ican education. The more I think of the suggestion the 
more I am inclined to believe that we better do this— 
give every state a representative in the department of 
education council. 

Yours cordially, 
Milton Fairchild. 

Washington, D. C. 


—- 


MILLIONS OF LOST YEARS. 


The ominous signs of unrest, so apparent in our coun- 
try today, warn us to take prompt measures for safe- 
guarding its future. Experts are carefully studying the 
various ways of Americanizing the alien, and many 
conferences are being held to discuss means to this end. 

In solving the problem one of the most important 
questions to be considered is the early training of the 
nation’s children. What they learn today they will put 
into practice tomorrow. It is for us to determine 
whether they shall become an asset or a menace. 

We should remember that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” and provide kindergartens to 
develop the children of our untrained alien. population 
into honest, law-abiding citizens. Only one child in eight 
of kindergarten age now receives the training to which 
all are entitled. There remain 3,800,000 neglected little 
ones who are denied this privilege. 

The kindergarten trains children in efficiency, morality 
and patriotism. It renders a valuable service to the 
nation as well, for during the period of reconstruction: 
there is need of the finest qualities among our citizens, 
to whom the nations of the world are looking for inspira- 
tion and guidance. 
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VESTIGIA. 


Treasured in museums are pieces of rock on which are 
footprints unlike any being made on éarth today. These 
marks and a few bones are all that is left of monsters 
which flourished long before man appeared. They are 
traces of the ages that are gone. They are vestigia. 

There is no need to visit museums to find vestigia. 
Look at your arms. On the upper arm the hairs grow 
straight down. Below the elbow the pattern is some- 
what different. Imagine yourself huddled in a tree top in 
the rainy season. You cross your arms above your head 
to keep off the downpour. In so doing the arms are 
bent. The hairs on different joints follow the course of 
the drops of water. Our bodies are museums. 

Once in a while you may see behind the ear of another 
person a mark which looks as though a gland had been 
removed by a clumsy surgeon who had left a scar. But 
there was no operation. The mark-was there at birth. 
It was much more distinct before. What looks like a. 
scar behind the ear is really the vestigia of gills. Ac- 
cording to science men are cousins to the fishes.—Boston., 
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VISITING TEACHERS 


Community education will never come into its 
own until the Visiting Teacher is magnified. 

Public education will fail-unless it educates 
the public as well as the children. 

Five hours a day, five days in a week for forty 
weeks in a year, or 1,000 hours in school and 
4,000 awake hours a year in the community, will 
not be wholesome for a lad from six to sixteen 
unless there is a wholesome community morale. 

This community morale must be promoted by 
many agencies, among which the Visiting 
Teacher is a prime factor. The only direct, fre- 
quent, adequate, intelligent connection of the 
school with the homes that make the commun- 
ity is the Visiting Teacher. 

There is no brighter “Star in the East” edu- 
cationally today than the recent meeting of the 
promoters of Visiting Teachers at Atlantic City 
in connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

Three years ago the first meeting of Visiting 
Teachers and their champions was held in New 
York in connection with the National Education 
Association and the second meeting was held in 
Atlantic City with the National Conference of 
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Social Work. Hereafter they will meet annu- 
ally, alternating between the annual meetings of 
these two associations. 

The officers of the new national organization 
of the Visiting Teachers and Home and School 
Visitors are: President, Jane F. Culbert, New 
York; vice-president, Sara G. Holbrook, Hart- 
ford; secretary-treasurer, Emma Case, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Joseph Lee well says that it is a post-war 
necessity to see that our schools turn out citi- 
zens capable of carrying on the democracy for 
which we have been fighting. Every child 
brought to the juvenile court is, in a sense, an 
evidence ‘of the school’s failure. Society in the 
future will say to the school: “What did you do 
about the conditions which brought this child 
into court?” It is the school’s business to see 
that no talent goes undeveloped and no error un- 
corrected. The visiting teacher is at present the 
only person in the school equipped to find out 
for the school the full information it needs about 
the child in order to meet his needs. Whenever 
the teacher begins to notice “something wrong,” 
the visiting teacher can find out the cause and 
work out a solution with the family or co-op- 
erating social agency. 

This work is well started in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Columbus, Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Hartford, Rochester and Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and York, Pennsylvania: 

Even in these cities there is only a beginning 
of the work that must be universalized as com- 
pletely as is the school system itself. There will 
be no adequate community education without it. 


WAR FACTS AND PEACE PROBLEMS* 


Nowhere else can one get so much 
well winnowed material on the War and Peace 
at any price as he can get without money and 
without price by writing to the National Secur- 
ity League, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 

Not only are there 255 pages of excellent ma- 
terial, but it is so carefully winnowed that one 
does not need to read unimportant matter in or- 
der to get at what he needs and desires. 

It would not be easy to find a book of any 
nature so remarkably well made as is this. 
There are 400 specific valuable and invaluable 
war facts and peace problem presentations. 
There are two pages of pronunciation of war 
words; a list of books for reference; an ac- 
count of the why, how, and when Germany pre- 
pared for the World War surprise of civilization ; 
a concise and convincing statement of respon- 
sibility for the World War; Germany’s purpose 
and method of making war; the events which 
forced the United States into war; our govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war; historical sketch of 
military operations; international problems of 
peace; internal problems of peace for citizens; 
and Bolshevism. 


*“War Facts and Peace Problems.” National Security 
League Handbook by Arthur L. Frothingham. Fourth 
and entirely new edition, 255th thousand. 255 pp. Sent 
free upon application to National Security League, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 
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We should use much of it but for the fact that 
every reader of the Journal of Education will 


have this National Security League Handbook, 
since he can have it for the asking. 


ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


Mrs. Anna Howard Shaw, whose sudden death 
in her home at Moylan, Pennsylvatiia, ott July 
i; shocked America, was one of the noblest and 
bravest, most brilliant and captivating wometi 
in public life that America has known. She al- 
Ways mastered all phases of a subject philo- 
sophically and practically. She always mastered 
the art of presenting it so as to compel joyful 
attention. No one was ever a more superb psy- 
chologist when it came to capturing an audi- 
ence. Above any other woman reformer we 
have known she never injured her cause by 
dragging in some other cause in which she was 
more interested than the cause she was pre- 
senting. Mrs. Shaw was always convincing, 
and no one, man or woman, rebelled against her 
speech because she roiled him over some extran- 
eous subject. We had known her througa 
most of her public life, and,we have known no 
one whom it was a greater joy to know. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 


American education has had no experience 
comparable to the coming and the staying of 
the Junior High School. It has come nearer 
having no enemies than anything else that has 
disturbed the regular order of things. The 
seventh and eighth grade teachers were rarely 
enthusiastic over it and some of them openly op- 
posed it, but it seems to have had mo restrain- 
ing influence. Elementary school principals 
were rarely pleased at its appearance 
some of them were so actively opposed 
that an occasional superintendent 
prefer some other field, but the 
came all the same and it seéms 
stay as securely as it came quickly. 

It is all quite a wnique American educational 
experience. Every one knows something of it, 
but few know how much they know of it. 

Dr. Bennett has prepared a book so modest 
as to win immediate affectionate attention, so 
sincere in its opinions as to disarm criticism, so 
adequate in facts as to meet the need of the 
hour. Dr. Bennett treats carefully the prob- 
lems that the Junior High School came to 
solve; the history of the movement which pro- 
duced the Junior High School, and answers 
the objections so fully as to compel admiration. 
He studies faithfully the effect upon the lower 
grades and presents tentative courses of 
study. 


to it 
seemed to 
Junior High 
destined to 


“The Junior High School.” 
superintendent 
wick & York. 
postpaid. 


By C. Vernon Bennett, 
Pomona, , California. Baltimore: War- 
Cloth, 224 pp. Price, $1.25. net; $1.30. 


THE BUDDING TIME OF DEMOCRACY 

A fruit never has but one bud. That prize- 
winning peach which you saw and admired and 
bought at a fancy price was the tiniest embryo 


and 


in a safe little bud made by all-wise Nature to 
keep it safe and warm. It was a lifeless bit 
of creation until at the right time in the right 
way, the sun stole into its iiest and fertilized it 
with warmth. 

The embryo had beeri provided by nature 
with every tiecessary protection against a cold, 
dead winter-world, but the embryo is as_ life- 
less as the rough bark on the tree until it 
thrills with tiew life in response to warmth. 
The first flush of response to warmth has all 
the possibilities of perfection in the prize peach. 
It is the new experiencé of the embryo that 
makes the perfected friit possible. 

Newness is life. It is all there is to life. Life 
is always new. It is the néw that makes life. 
There is no life except newness. Excretiient— 
after life ceases—is never spoken of in polite 
society. No word has been coined with which 
to speak of excretion delicately. 

The new is as indispensable to social, indus- 
trial, civic life as it is to fruit. Democracy is 
newness in thought and deed. The hope of the 
world is the budding time of the new democ- 
racy. 

An orchard will stand thirty degrees below 
zero in January, but a year’s crop may be ruined 
at thirty degrees above zero at budding time. 
The budding time of the new democracy needs 
the warmth of sympathetic appreciation. A 
statesmanship frost of logic was all right for 
the mid-winter statesmanship, but it has no 
place in the budding time of the new democ- 
racy. 

—- — — @-0-@-e- @-e —___ 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


The legislative act by which Missouri has five 
State Teachers’ Colleges and no normal school 
has large significance. All states should desig- 
nate their institutions for the preparation of 
teachers, Teachers’ Colleges, and the head of 
each should be the “president” and not the prin- 
cipal. 

This may or may not carry the granting of 
degrees. Variows conditions will need to be con- 
sidered in each state, but the term “Normal 
School” should be everywhere eliminated and 
the principal should be everywhere promoted to 
the presidency. 

Every new president of a state institution for 
the preparation of teachers should be elaborately 
inaugurated. | Why should a state institution 
with from 700 to 2,700 students merely slip into 
his office unheralded while the president of a 
college with 300 students has an elaborate in- 
auguration with a hundred presidents of other 
universities and colleges in attendance officially 
and the incoming president deliver an inaugural 
address which receives attention of the Metro- 
politan press? 

For instance, the coming of Dr. Harold W. 
Foght to the head of the state educational 
institution at Aberdeen, in which during the year 
nearly 3,000 students are in attendance, more>-or 
less, is one of the most important educational 
events in South Dakota, and, yet, never has the 
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coming of a new head of that institution beeti 
in any wise magnified. If these institutions do 
not respect themselves they cannot expect to 
be respected. 


THE RIGHT THING IN THE RIGHT WAY 


Massillon, Ohio, is in the front rank among 
cities in that every member of the board of edu- 
cation, the superintendent of schools and_ the 
clerk of the board went to Detroit to study the 
junior high schools of that city and the famous 
Americanization school in which adult foreigners 
learn to read and write the English language and 
get an inspiring and illuminating appreciation 
of the American government in seventy-two les- 
sons. 

Last year some members of the board went 
with Superintendent L. E. York to Indianapolis, 
the year before to Pittsburgh, and three years 
ago to Chicago, but this is the first time that the 
entire board, the superintendent and the clerk 
have made a study of education in a large city. It 
is the only way that a board of education can 
know how to vote intelligently on the solution 
of a great problem. 


CHILDS SUCCEEDS GOWANS 


George N. Childs, assistant superintendent of 
Ogden, succeeds Dr. E. G. Gowans as state 
superintendent of Utah. Dr. Gowans resigned 
in the middle of his second term to resume the 
practice of medicine, which is his first love. He 
did not find the opportunity he had hoped for in 
the state office. The routine took too much 
time, and the much travel was not attractive to 
him. Mr. Childs is every way fully equipped for 
the work upon which he enters on July 1, and it 
greatly appeals to him. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


No class of educators has been so little appre- 
ciated or so poorly paid as have the county 
superintendents. Illinois has come to their res- 
cue by a state-wide law which divides counties 
into eight classes, from those under 12,000 to 
those over half a million. Now no county super- 
intendent in Illinois has less thar®$1,900, and that 
only in a county with fewer than 12,000 popula- 
tion. Then they run $2,100, $2,400, $2,600, $2,800, 
$3,000, $3,400, to $9,000 for Cook County. This 
is an increase of $1,500 for Edward J. Tobin. 


CHADSEY TO ILLINOIS 

Dr. Charles E. Chadsey has accepted the dean- 
ship of the College of Education of the State 
University of Illinois, a position which has been 
vacant since the resignation of Dr. William C. 
Bagley two years ago, for which no one seemed 
available, but to which Dr. Chadsey is peculiarly 
adapted. We are almost superstitious enough 
to believe that destiny or divinity planned the 
inexplicable Chicago experience to get Dr. Chad- 
sey out of the grind of superintendency for the 
opportunity to inspire and prepare a generation 
of school men and women who shall transmit his 
pedagogical wisdom, psychological insight, and 
professional art for another quarter of a cen- 


tury. 
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A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM 


Even a League of Nations to secure perma- 
nent peace is scarcely more important than a 
National Budget system to secure permanent 
prosperity and national security. The National 
Budget plan should be loved and promoted by 
the enemies it reveals. Everyone suspected of 
grafting propensities, everyone who would pro- 
mote political inftuence at public expense, all 
who enjoy a chorus of wails from the tombs op- 
pose the National Budget system which is a 
scientific method of protecting national credit 
and promoting national prosperity. 


H. C. JOHNSON TO SAN DIEGO 


Henry Charles Johnson, superintendent, Og- 
den, has been elected by 4 unanimous vote as 
superintendent at San Diego, which is now one 
of the most desirable educational opportunities 
on the coast, or anywhere else. Ogden has 
made a fine record under his leadership, and at 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, he was so successful 
that many opportunities came his way because 
of his achievements. Guy V. Whaley, who re- 
cently resigned the  superintendency for 
family reasons, left a fine educational spirit 
in San Diego. 


NOBLE CALIFORNIA 


By act of the legislature, officially approved 
by the governor, the school funds have been in- 
creased by a tax raise from thirteen cents to 
twenty-three cents minimum. There will be 
funds now for a _ very considerable salary 
increase, which is what the legislature and the 
governor intended. 


—__ 
A RADICAL DEPARTURE 


In Pennsylvania hereafter a county superin- 
tendent may substitute for the annual Teachers’ 
Institute free public community educational ac- 
tivities. This also applies to city institutes 
where they are held independent of county in- 
stitutes. The emphasis upon community activi- 
ties grows apace. 
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Cornell University contributed 1,500 of 
its students to the war and 128 faculty mem- 
bers were in the service. Every class from 
1908 to 1916 had at least fifty officers serving 
with the colors. Every Cornell class from 
1886 to 1920 was represented in the commis- 
sioned personnel of the land forces of the 
United States. The university made a volun- 
tary outlay of $50,000 for a school of aero- 
nautics without prospect of re-imbursement 
from the government. There were 1,000 stu- 
dents of aviation at this school. 

Half the population qf the United States have 
never seen a horse car. The world moves. 

Professionally there is a vast difference be- 
tween being curt and being courteous. 

Pennsylvania is to have an official Frances 
Willard Day in the public schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOMECOMING 


President Wilson landed from the transport 
George Washington at the Hoboken army pier 
on the afternoon of July 8 and was enthusias- 
tically welcomed. Ten thousand school children, 
massed on the New Jersey shore, greeted him 
with the national anthem, and, on the way to 
Carnegie Hall, the presidential party passed 
through three miles of streets lined with cheer- 
ing thousands of men, women and children. Ar- 
rived at the hall, which was crowded to the 
doors, the President made an address, express- 
ing appreciation of his cordial reception, paying 
a warm tribute to the gallant service of Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors, and describing the work 
of the Council at Paris as the framing of a just 
peace which, if it can be preserved, will save the 
world from unnecessary bloodshed. Then he 
hurried to Washington, to deliver the 5,000- 
word message to Congress, which he had been 
preparing on the voyage over. 


LINING UP ON THE TREATY. 


The opponents of the ratification of the 
League covenant without reservations were re- 
enforced on July 8 by the declaration of Sena- 
tor Gore, Democrat, of Oklahoma, who expressed 
himself in favor of four reservations ior the 
protection of American rights. Apparently, this 
gives the opponents of the treaty forty-nine 
votes in the Senate — forty-seven Republican 
and two Democratic — or just enough to win. 
The reservations for which Senator Gore stands 
are a more explicit reservation of the Monroe 
doctrine; an unequivocal stipulation that the 
United States reserve for itself the determiina- 
tion of purely domestic questions; a provision 
for a referendum to the people before the United 
States enters on any war under the provisions «f 
Article X; and stipulations that the United 
States may withdraw from the League upon a 
declaration by Congress or proclamation by the 
President instead of having withdrawal de- 
pendent upon assent by the League Council. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE. 


The President entered the Senate chaniber at 
the appointed hour on Thursday, bearing under 
his arm the bulky volume, containing the text of 
the much-discussed Treaty of Peace and 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and pro- 
ceeded to deliver an address describing the scope 
and purpose of the League and urging its rati- 
fication as an indispensable instrument for main- 
taining the new order in the affairs of the world. 
He made no attempt to enter into detaiis, Gr to 
answer any of the objections of the opponents ot 
the League. He spoke in general terms and 
with no manifestation of personal feeling, and 
he was followed with the closest attention. 
Judging from interviews with senators after- 
ward, the effect of his address was to strengthe 
the opposition of those who oppose and the en- 
thusiasm of those who support the Treaty and 


the League, 


RESERVATIONS POSSIBLE BY A MAJORITY 
VOTE. 


In an interview with newspaper” men _ the 
President stated that reservations to the treaty 
would require a two-thirds vote, just as ratilica- 
tion does. It would appear that he is mistaken 
on this point, for Senator Lodge quoted Senate 
Rule 37, which expressly provides that, while 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate 
present is required for ratification “all other 
motions and questions upon a treaty shall be de- 
cided by a majority vote,” and he pointed to the 
fact that, when the arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain was ratified by the Senate in March, 
1912, an amendment providing for reservations 
on the Monroe doctrine, and purely American 
questions sucn as immigration, was adopted by a 
merely majority vote of 41 to 38, and the treaty 
later was ratified by a two-thirds vote: This in- 


stance seems a close parallel to the existing 
situation. 
THE GERMAN ASSEMBLY RATIFIES 


THE TREATY. 


It was by a nearly two to one vote, or, to be 
exact, by a vote of 208 to 115, that the German 
National Assembly, on July 9, adopted a resolu- 
tion ratifying the peace treaty. A compelling 
reason for prompt action was the fact that the 
hastening of the ratification order would bring 
about the lifting of the blockade. Violent 
speeches were made by leaders of various party 
groups, denouncing the injustice of the treaty 
and the impossibility of its fulfilment and declar- 
ing that the day of Germany’s liberation would 
come. The National Party introduced an amend- 
ment in favor of making a reservation for the 
obtaining of the sanction of international law 
experts of repute with reference to the proposed 
trial of the former Kaiser and other high officials 
charged with violating the laws of war. 


THE DAYLIGHT SAVING QUESTION. 


The daylight saving question was supposed to 
have been settled when both houses of Congress, 
a few days before the President’s return, passed 
the agricultural appropriation bill, with a “rider” 
providing for the repeal of the daylight saving 
law — the repeal to take effect next October. 
But the President, July 12, sent in a veto of the 
bill, which made the question again a live one. 
The vote in the House, on the acceptance of the 
rider, was 232 to 122, with seventy-one absent 
and five voting “present.” With a full House 
present, 291 votes would be needed to override 
the veto. The President’s message took strong 
ground against the proposed repeal, arguing that 
it would be of very great inconvenience to the 
country and would involve a serious economic 
loss, The President also vetoed the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill, because of the clauses which, 
in his judgment, so reduced the appropriation 
needed for the carrying oyt of the propased re- 
habilitation of crippled soldiers, sailors and 
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EVERY 
SHOULD 
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OF LABOR 


W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary of Labor 
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VERSES OF THE DAY 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[Somerville Journal.] 


The League of Nations is a theme 
For endless conversation. 
It’s certain that it will preserve 
Or else destroy the Nation. 
The President is either right, 
Or else he’s steering blindly; 
And those who disagree with us 
Need not be treated kindly. 


The world is full of old-time wrongs 
That long have needed righting. 
; The League of Nations built for peace, 
, Has set us all to fighting. 
We haven’t read the Covenant 
About the world’s dominions, 
But as to what the pact will do 
We all have our opinions. 


Some of us quite agree with Lodge, 
And others think he’s crazy; 
While many won't agree at all 
That Wilson is a daisy. 
The arguments of those who don’t 
Agree with us are vexing; 
But really we must all admit 
The subject is perplexing. 


“LIVING OUT” 
BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY 


The smile of friendly faces and the clasp of kindly hands— 
’*Tis these myself is missing from my life from day to 
day ; 
Ah! no one in America, I’m thinking, understands 
There is a sickness of the heart that can’t be cured with 
pay. 
The master and the mistress—can they comprehend the 
fret 
That makes me seem unmindful when I answer to their 
call? 
Ah, sure ‘tis mad they'd think me if they knew that I 
regret 
The little whitewashed cabin in the town of Glen-an- 
aule! 


That lowly little cabin—sure, no wonder they should 
smile 
To think that I'd be wishing to be back in it again! 
For here I've decent wages and the very best of style, 
And over there there’s nothing but the long and lone- 
some glen. 
Ay, mad they'd surely call me, could they see the tears 
that flow 
These evenings in the winter when the sky is like a pall, 
And in the dark’ning shadows I can see the friends I 
know 
Within the whitewashed cabin in the town of Glen- 
an-aule. 


They give me decent wages, and they’re mindful of my 
health, 
And, sure, ‘tis not ungratefully I'd be denying that! 
And everything about the place betokening their wealth, 
And ne’er a chick nor child at all, but just the dog and 
cat. 


And yet I do be missing still the clasp of kindly hands, 
The sunshine of the home-love that around me used to 
fall; 
The mother-heart I’m missing that my own heart un- 
derstands, 
_ And only there I'll find it in the town of Glen-an-aule. 


Ah, living out is lonesome now, whatever you may say; 
I won’t belie the strangers, but they’re never like your 
own; 
However kind the people and however fine the pay, 
’Tis hard to keep the heart from feeling desolate and 
lone. 
And often I am longing, as the evening gathers in, 
And lamps begin to glisten in the houses grim and tall, 
To find myself again among my own dear kith and kin, 
And mother’s arm around me in the town of Glen-an- 
aule! 


a a 


THE BOY FOR ME 
BY HERBERT C. GREENLAND 


Oh, the boy for me is the Laughing Boy— 
The boy with the twinkle of fun in his eye; 
The boy who can grin 
When he barks his shin, 
And lets Old Man Grouch just pass him by. 
The boy who gets up with a smile on his face, 
And makes the gloom and the shadows flee, 
And whistles a song 
The whole day long— 
Oh, he is the kind of a boy for me! 


Oh, the boy for me is the Healthy Boy— 
The boy who’s alive from head to toe; 
Whose teeth gleam white, 
And whose eyes are bright, 
Whose cheeks with rich red blood are aglow; 
The boy who can run in a race and win; 
The boy who is active and sturdy and free, 
Whose arm is steady, 
Whose hand is ready— 
Oh, he is the kind of a boy for me! 


And the boy for me is the Manly Boy— 
The boy who is clean of heart and tongue; 
_ Who despises the grime 
And the smut and the slime 
From the murky gloom of the alleys sprung; 
The boy who'd refuse to cheat or to pry, 
Or to bully those weaker and younger than he; 
The boy who is fair 
And honest and square— 
Oh, he is the kind of a boy for me! 


Then here’s to that boy—the boy of my choice! 
Uncle Sam has a job for him to do; 
And I hear him say, 
In his kindly way: 
“Stick to it, young feller, I’m counting on you!” 
And I care not a rap how freckled his face, 
Nor how ragged and tattered his clothing may be, 
If he’s sturdy and true, 
If he’s grit clear through, 
Then he is the kind of a boy for me! 


—July St. Nicholas. 
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|RECENT EVENTS. - 


WORLD’S GREATEST RECORD. 

In April, 1917, the total armed force of the 
United States was 293,438 ; on November 11, 1918, 
it was 4,339,047. They had been armed, trained, 
equipped, housed, fed, and more than 2,000,000 
of them had been transported across seas! We 
sent to France 967 railway locomotives, 13,147 
freight cars, laid there 843 miles of standard 
gauge railroad track, constructed 23,000,000 
square feet of warehouses, and shipped 110,000 
motor vehicles there to serve our armies. 

In 8,000 ordnance plants we had employed 
4,000,000 workmen producing arms and muni- 
tions for our forces. They had made and our 
government had purchased 2,500,000 shoulder 
rifles, nearly 3,000,000 rounds of small arms am- 
munition, nearly 200,000 machine guns and au- 
tomatic rifles, 4,250,000 high explosive shells, 
7,250,000 shrapnel and 8,500,000 gas masks, extra 
canisters and horse masks. 

We had 197 warships at the beginning of the 
war. When it ended we had 2,003! We had 
armed 2,500 merchant ships. We had increased 
our shipbuilding yards from sixty-one to more 
than 200, our shipbuilding ways from 235 to 
more than 1,000, and 3,423,495 deadweight ton- 
nage of shipping had been delivered to the ship- 
ping board. 

We had purchased many millions of suits of 
clothing for our forces, millions of pairs of 
shoes, had built thirty-two cantonments at home 
for their housing, had purchased and transported 
thousands of trainloads and shiploads of provi- 
sions. 

The fire loss in the United States in 1918 was 
$92 a second, $554 a minute, $33,240 an hour, 
nearly $800,000 a day, $291,000,000 in the year. 
The saddest thing about this tremendous total— 
the equivalent of one-third of the annual inter- 
est on the entire issue of Liberty Bonds—is that 
a great percentage of it represents the damage 
in terms of money values that resulted from fires 
that were wholly preventable, and an equal ad- 
ditional proportion from fires that were at least 
partly preventable. 


In the Ozarks, — Northwest Arkansas and 
Southwest Missouri,—the strawberry sale tais 
season was $3,000,000. At Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
seat of the State University, a grower sold 6,073 
crates on a forty-acre bed. They brought $500 
an acre, or $20,000 on forty acres. Another man 
on a twenty-acre bed sold $975 worth in one 
day. 

In New York State the annual average of 
deaths of children is 2,229. More die from burns 
than from any other cause, and are divided about 
equally between boys and girls; 325 boys are 
killed by steam and street railways and auto- 
mobiles, and 125 girls; six times as many boys 
drown as girls; 145 boys are killed from firearms 
and 76 girls. 


The Diesel Engine, now the world standard 
internal combustion engine, is threatened with 
a real rival in the William Joseph Still engine, 
His claims for his engine are as follows: It is 
capable of using any liquid or gaseous fuel; re- 
covers the heat which passes through the com- 
bustion cylinder; increases the engine power, 
and reduces fuel consumption. By self-starting 
the efficiency is raised from thirty to forty-two 
per cent. In marine propulsion the Still engine 
weighs twenty per cent. less than the geared 
turbine plant, and consumes 2,000 tons less fuel 
for a double journey lasting 1,000 hours. 


Leader; a two-months-old Guernsey bull calf, 
has been sold at auction for $25,000, a new record 
price for any animal of its breed. The previous 
record for a two-months-old Guernsey was $10,- 
500. Within two minutes bidding had passed the 
$10,000 mark. He is a son of Ne Plus Ultra, out 
of Langwater Nancy, a cow that produced 18,- 
783.5 pounds of milk containing 1,011.66 pounds 
of butter fat in a year, a record exceeded by only 
three Guernsey cows. 

The American bison is not going to become an 
extinct species of mammal. The buffalo is com- 
ing back. The government is establishing herds 
in one national park after another, and their 
rate of increase is most satisfactory. The 
Wichita National Forest, in Oklahoma, is a fed- 
eral game preserve, and fifteen buffaloes were 
“planted” only a few years ago. Already the 
survivors, with their progeny, number more than 
100. A “plant” of six buffaloes is made in the 
Pisgah National Forest, in the mountains of 
North Carolina. This bunch of half a dozen 
came from the Austin Corbin place, in New 
Hampshire, where there has been a buffalo pre- 
serve, under private ownership, for many years. 
In the Pisgah forest an extensive inclosure has 
been built for them. So marked was popular 
interest in the enterprise that the railroads 
hauled without charge. A bunch of twenty- 
five buffaloes to start a herd was planted in the 
Windcave National Park, at the south end of 
the Black Hills, in South Dakota, five years ago. 
They are multiplying satisfactorily. 


AIR SPEED. 


Ten years ago this June Hubert Latham, the 
aviator, made a new world record of one mile 
in seven minutes and thirty-seven seconds. A 
few days ago a flying man attained a speed of 
170 miles an hour, which is a mile in twenty-one 
seconds instead of 457 seconds as above, an in- 
crease of only 2,176 per cent. 

In the words of Secretary Daniels: “In 1909 
the feat of Bleriot in flying across the English 
Channel was regarded as miraculous. In 1919 
two men fly across the Atlantic safely in the face 
of frightful weather conditions.” 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


MARY E. NORTHUP. 


The retirement of Miss Northup, principal 
in Somerville, Massachusetts, after a service of 
twenty-five years, recalls most vividly how 
professionally hazardous it was only a quarter 
of a century ago to make an aggressive cam- 
paign for her appointment to a principalship. 
She had been a teacher in the city for sixteen 
years and was, even then, a highly important 
factor in the community. It would not be easy 
to find a man principal who has been more 
helpfully prominent in public affairs in the city 
than has she, and no man now in the city ser- 
vice has had forty-one years of influence com- 
parable to hers. 

—o— 
EUDORA SAVAGE. 

Miss Eudora Savage, who goes to the State 
Agricultural College at Lansing, Michigan, has 
been co-director with Louise Kirkham in the 
State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
She is a graduate of the State Teachers’ College, 
Ypsilanti, and of Chicago University. She has 
been highly public-spirited in Kirksville. She is 
to have a salary of $3,000, which is a big increase 
over the Missouri salary. 


G. M. WHIPPLE. 


Dr. G. M. Whipple, who becomes professor of 
Experimental Education in the Department of 
Education in the State University of Michigan, 
is one of most highly esteemed men in construc- 
tive demonstrations in elementary education. 
His writings are all authority in Experimental 
Education. At the University of Illinois, in 
conjunction with Dr. Bagley, the Dean of Edu- 
cation of the University and the superintendent 
of the Urbana schools, Dr. Whipple made the 
best demonstration we have seen. He went 
from Urbana to Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

JASON L. CURTIS. 

Jason, L. Curtis, principal of the Dwight 
School, Boston, who is made principal emeritus, 
has been in the teaching force of the city for 
nearly fifty years and has come up through the 
various positions leading to the principalship. 
Mr. Curtis was associated with James A. Page 
of the Dwight School, who was one of Boston’s 
most famous schoolmasters, whose assistants 
have all attained recognition for high efficiency. 

—o—_ 


JOSHUA M. DILL. 

Joshua M. Dill, who becomes principal emeri- 
tus of the John A. Andrew School, Boston, after 
forty-seven years of service in the Boston 
schools, is one of the leaders of the Boston 
schoolmasters, having received from his asso- 
ciates all the honors within their gift, and he has 
demonstrated skill in leadership on every occa- 
sion. Our personal association with Mr. Dill 
has been longer and more intimate than with 
any other present Boston master. He was a 
student in the Bridgewater State Normal Schooi 


in the first four-year class in that institution, 

and the entire course was taken while we were 

on the faculty, and various social and profes- 

sional relations have intensified our pride. in his 

professional efficiency and recognition. 


FREDERICK J. REILLY. 


Frederick J. Reilly, principal of Public School 
33, The Bronx, is making a great record as an 
elementary school principal. We know of no 
one, in any city, who surpasses him in the vital- 
ization of school work. The latest demonstra- 
tion of his efficiency is the “Test on War Facts.” 
His was one of the typical schools selected to 
show City Superintendent W. L. Ettinger what 
had been done without any suspicion that any 
school was to be “called upon the carpet” in this 
matter. The test was made with every pupil in 
Grades V, VI, VII and VIII. There were 227 
pupils who had from 91 to 100 per cent; 135 had 
from 81 to 90 per cent.; 66 had 71 to 80 per cent. 
Only 57 had less than 70 per cent.; only 23 be- 
low 60 per cent.; only 7 below 50 per cent. 

FRANK WEBSTER SMITH. 

Frank Webster Smith, principal of the Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, Teachers’ School, has a 
city normal school that compels one’s admira- 
tion. It is no camouflage; no show-off work; 
no theoretical performance, but just a teacher’s 
preparation opportunity. Mr. Smith is a grad- 
uate—master’s degree—from MHarvard before 
there was a Department of Education; taught 
in a Massachusetts state normal school and in 
the Department of Education in the State Uni- 
versity of Nebraska before mastering the sit- 
uation at Paterson, where he has evolved ‘a 
Normal School Laboratory for developing 
normal school studies and for practice.” 

Mr. Smith has a large city elementary school 
all his own. The first year of a student teach- 
er’s work is limited and simple, centring in 
normal school studies and classrooms, study- 
ing sensible psychology, history of education, 
methods, class and school management. In 
the second year each student has seven differ- 
ent assignments in seven different grades. 
She lives in the practice grades more than half 
of each day for an entire year. 

“The grade critic is the guide, director, in- 
spirer, and critic of the normal students as- 
signed to her grade, and is also a supplement- 
ary normal teacher, reinforcing, illustrating, 
and impressing principles, ideas and ideals de- 
veloped in the normal school courses conducted 
by the normal school specialists, and making 
these safer and stronger norms for the student's 
guidance and for the student’s evaluation of 
her own work.” 

Incidentally Mr. Smith keeps himself in good 
student form by learning how to run a farm of 
his own. It is real educational activity to learn 
how to raise bees for profit, how to do anything 


and everything on a small farm advantag- 
eously. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


‘THE LITERARY WORLD. Sixth Reader and 
Eighth Reader. By-John Calvir Metcalf, University 
of Virginia, Sarah Withers, Winthrop College, and 
Hetty S. Brown, Winthrop College. Richmond, At- 
lanta and Dallas: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 

We have recently spoken enthusiastically of the Sev- 
enth Book of this series, and there is really little left to 
be said of these books. 

Here are not boys’ readers nor girls’ readers, but 
they are for a reader who likes to feel that he is equal 
to anything an adult can do, but needs to be given such 
adult selections as students will relish. No adult ever 
outgrows appreciation of “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“The Trial of Warren. Hastings,’ “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” “William Tell,’ “Arnold Winkelried,” “Don 
Quixote,” “Wolfe at Quebec,” or any other of the mas- 
terpieces to which junior high school or upper elementary 
school students are so introduced that they relish them 
as much as do their elders. 


INDUCTION COILS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By F. E. Austin, Hanover, N. H. Published by the- 


author. Price, $1. 

The induction coil is one of the most important elec- 
trical devices of the present time. Even those most 
intimately concerned with the daily operation of electrical 
industry do not fully appreciate the tremendous value 
of this device in the ordinary course of daily routine. 
One can perhaps acquire a small degree of appreciation 
when one considers that the induction coil renders the 
operation of the gasoline-driven automobile possible, 
and that without this device, telephony over any but very 
short distances would be impossible. The induction coil 
has rendered possible communication over great dis- 
tances by so-called wireless telegraphy, and has made 
possible the application of the “X”-rays in both diagnosis 
and in therapeutics. There are many other important 
and useful applications of the induction coil, which will 
have increasing applications as time continues. The 
fundamental principles underlying the operation of the 
induction coil will never change and are the same for 
a coil employed to operate the ignition of an automobile 
as for a coil to operate a wireless outfit. This book 
presents explanations of fundamental principles, so as 
to enable anyone to construct induction coils to meet a 
variety of demands as well as to construct coils to ful- 
fill specific requirements. Those who desire to con- 
struct coils to operate wireless outfits will find specific 


instructions for building such coils for large and sma'l 
ranges. 


STORIES OF GREAT ADVENTURES. Adapted 
from the Classics. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Il- 
lustrated by Clara M, Burd. For the Children’s 
Hour Series. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley 
Company. Cloth. 

This is the day of adventure worship. Adventure js 
to be the solution of Labor’s problems, of school 
efficiency, of community ills and character  build- 
ing. No one word signifies more in the industrial and 
commercial, civic and social, -educational and religious 
life than does the word adventure, and it is important 
that child life of today connects up with the great ad- 
ventures of ye olden davs, and nowhere can this be better 


done than in Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s book, “Stories of 
Great Adventures.” 


ROBERT BURNS. A Drama in Four Acts. By Ed- 
ward Winslow Gilliam. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

In no other way is a class likely to get so vivid a por- 
traiture of Robert Burns as by the school use of this 
drama, and nothing a class can energize will give more 
pleasure than the use of this drama. Indeed, we doubt 
if many teachers of Enelish have as good setting for the 
reading of the poems of Burns as they will after they 
have trained a class for the effective rendering of this 
drama, which is admirably written. 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By John H. 
Walsh, Associate Superintendent, New York City. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Cloth. 500 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Walsh has specialized in getting results in number 
work as a teacher, as a principal, as an assistant super- 


intendent, and now as associate superintendent, all in: 


New York City; and this, his latest piece of work, is 
superlatively good, keeping “down to earth” in every 
phase of the work. 

Section I, Recording Busimess Transactions, presents 
briefly the clerical tasks likely to confront boys and girls 
upon their entrance into the business world; the calcula- 
tions they are expected to make, the simple accounts 
they may be required to keep and the commoner “forms” 
they will use. In Section II, Business Calculations, are 
given computations in percentage, trade discount, interest 
and bank discount, made in the ways employed by busi- 
ness men. In Section III the pupil is shown the business 
way of reading numbers, some short cuts used in the 
several processes, methods of combining two operations 
and the manner in which results should be tested. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Boy Scouts Book of Stories.” Edited by Frank- 
lin K. Mathiews. Price, $2. New York: D. Appleton & 


“Young America’s First Book.” By Adelaide Steele 
Baylor and Emma Colbert. Price, 60c. New York: The 
Century Company. 

“The Adventures of Twinkle Eyes, the Little Black 
Bear.” By Allen Chaffee. — “Stories of Great Adven- 
tures.” By Caroline Sherwin Bailey. Springfield. Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

“Literary orld” Sixth Reader. “Literary World 
Eighth Reader.” By J. C. Metealf, Sarah Withers and 
Hetty S. Brown. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Por Tierras Mejicanas.” By Manuel Uribe-Troncoso. 
Price, 88c. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“National Education Association — Addresses and@ 
Proceedings of the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting.” Pub- 
lished by the N, E. A. HA 

“Induction Coils in Theory and Practice.” By Pro- 
fessor F. E. Austin. Price, $1. Published by author, 
Hanover, N. H. 

“New Schools for Old.” By Evelyn Dewey. Price, $2. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Proposed Plan for a School of Trades for Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil.” By Charles A. Bennett. Price, 50c. 
Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. 

“Education in Ancient Israel to 70 A. D.” By Fletcher 
Harper Swift. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Com- 


pany. 
“Belgium,” Vol. I and Vol. II. By Brand Whitlock. 
Cloth. Price, $7.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
“First Course in Algebra.” By Ford and Ammerman. 
Price, $1.20—‘“The Soul in Suffering.” By Robert S. 
Carroll. Price, $2. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Good Manners and Right Conduct.” Books I and IL 
By Gertrude E. McVenn. Price, 64c. each.—“Great 
Deeds of Great Men.” By Evie Corney and George W- 
Dorland. Price, 60c. “Boston, New York: D. C. Heath 


& Co. 

“New Orthography and Orthoepy.” By Frank V. Irish. 
Price. 60c. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. 

“How to Study ‘The Best Short Stories.’” By Blanche 
Colton Williams, Ph. D. Price, $1.50. (By mail, $1.65.) 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. : 

“The French Twins.” By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Price, 
60c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Le Francais pour Tous.” By Noélia Dubrule. Price, 
96c.—“Number Stories of Long Ago.” By David Eugene 
Smith. Price, 48c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Bighth Grade Poems.” By U. F. Axtell. Price, 50c 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C, W. Bardeen Company. 

“Types of Children’s Literature.” By Walter Barnes. 
Price, $1.50. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“The Literary World.” Seventh Reader. By John C. 
Metcalf, Sarah Withers and Hetty Brown. Richmond, 
Va: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Evgenii Oniegin.” By A. S. Pushkin. Price, $1.10. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Graded Readers” (Second Reader). By J. H. Wade 
and E. Sylvester. Price, 44c—‘“An Introduction to 
American History.” By A. M, Atkinson. Price, 88c. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Teaching of Shorthand” (Part I). By W. L 
Mason. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Bookkeeping Exercises” (Part One and Part Two). 
By W. E. Bartholomew. Price, 60c. each. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 

“First Lessons in Business.” By J. A. Bexell. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Garden Crops.” By L. S. Ivins. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

“Colomba.” By P. Mérimee. Price. 60c.—‘‘Le Roi des 
Montagnes.” Edited by F. B. Wilson. Price, 60¢.— 
“Elements of Plane Trigonometry.” By A. M. Kenyon 
and L. Ingold. Price, $1. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


— 

Oculists and Physicians 
AY Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY™ 

REMEDY COMPANY. Chiecage. 
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These Accidents Happen Every Day 


One Teacher Fell One Teacher Slipped 


One Teacher Hurt 


One Teacher Stubbed One Teacher Was 


From a swing and And sprained her His back while fall- And broke -her toe, ere 
i a4 > ing from a steplad- Riding in an auto 
der. He was a T. C. chased’ her ca’ —that was struck by 
ain. 
We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her $23.33 We Paid Him $125 We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her, $360 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss. 

Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. 
will receive cash paymefts to tide them over their mis- 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that they did not join the T, G U. before. 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T. Gi Te 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 


tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did let of testimonials. 
not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- ; 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be Adar ers ie 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. 
(This coupon places the sender under no 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any 
ef the country. Items of more 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
signed 


tributions must be to secure 
insertion. 
Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland. 
NOVEMBER, 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 


President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building... Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 


6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, Univeral, of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, inn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 


28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 


ers Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 
ALABAMA. 
_ Alabama is keeping its new edu- 
cational pace most satisfactorily. 


There is a greatly increased public 
school fund, with enlarged apprdo- 
priation for the State University, the 
State Polytechnic Institute, Class A 


Normal Schools, the Girls’ Technical 
Schools and County High Schools. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. The University 
Summer School breaks all records. 
It started off with 600 enrolled. The 
new four-million-dollar equipment 
has certainly met a hearty educa- 
tional and professional response. It 
presents a great program. 

SANTA CRUZ. The professional 
friends of J. W. Linscott of this 
city, who on April 5, 1919, completed 
fifty years of service in the public 
schools of the state, presented him 
with an Anniversary Volume of Per- 
sonal Letters at the superintendents’ 
convention in the Yosemite Valley. 
It was a delightful way to supple- 
ment the testimonial in the spring. 


IDAHO. 

IDAHO FALLS. Mr. Snyder, 
principal of the high school, is to 
succeed Theodore B. Shank as super- 
intendent, who has_ resigned to 
materialize plans in which he has 
been interested for some time. Mr. 
Shank is one of the genuinely great 
superintendents of the country. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Chicago teachers are 
to have $1,000 minimum salary. 


INDIANA. 
GREENCASTLE. De Pauw Uni- 
1,000 


versity received $75,000 and 
scholarships at commencement. 


obligation) 


MAINE. 


HALLOWELL. On Monday, 
May 26, work was begun on the new 
high school building at Hallowell. 
For some time the classes of the 
Hallowell High School have been 
held in the City Hall, but soon this 
necessity will no longer be _ in 
evidence, as the plans which have 
been accepted, and on the basis of 
which the wotk has commenced, Cail 
for a thoroughly modern high school 
building which will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. 


LEWISTON. The presidency of 
Bates College has been offered to 
the Rev. Dr. Frank W. Padelford of 
Newton, secretary of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. Dr. 
Padelford is forty-seven years old, 
a native of Haverhill, Mass. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Colby 
College in 1894, his master’s degree 
in 1897, and his title as doctor of 
divinity in 1911. His first pastorate 
was in Haverhill, where he remained 
for five years, leaving that city to 
take the pastorate of the Portiand 
Street Church in Lynn. Since 1913 
he has been corresponding secretary 
of the board of education of the 
northern Baptist convention. 


ORONO. The University of 
Maine gave 100 degrees “in course,” 
and the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Governor Carl 
E. Milliken, governor of the State 
of Maine; Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
ex-governor of Pennsylvania; Edwin 
Holt Hughes, bishop of the Metho- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 


~ slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. The only way 


to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


dist Episcopal Church; Raymond 
Pearl, professor of Genetics at 
Johns Hopkins University; George 
Ware Stephens, professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

George Ware Stephens, for the 
past eight years professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Dr. 
Stephens was unusually successful in 
his work. No man connected with 
the faculty was in greater demand as 
a public speaker than Professor 
Stephens. He is to be succeeded by 
Dr. John H. Ashworth, who comes 
from Ohio Wesleyan. Professor 
Ashworth is a graduate of Emory 
and Henry College, Va, and took 
his Doctor’s degree at Johns Hopkins 
University. His teaching experience 
covers work as a high school prin- 
cipal, instructor in the State College 
of Pennsylvania, professor at the 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, and 
professor at Ohio Wesleyan. 

Dr. Charles W. Easley, head of the 
Department of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, leaves the institu- 
tion to accept a position at Syracuse 
University. He is to be succeeded 
by Dr. Charles A. Brautlecht, who 
comes from Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. Professor 
Brautlecht is a graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale and 
has his Doctor’s degree from Yale 
University. He was an assistant ‘n 
Yale and instructor in Throop Poly- 
technic Institute at Pasadena, and 
since 1913 has been professor of 
chemistry at the State College at 
Tallahassee. 

ROCKLAND. Rockland has au- 
thorized a flat increase in salary 
amounting to $2 per week for all 
grade teachers, and the high school 
teachers of this city will receive an 
average increase of $100 per year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mrs. Georgiana Wright has _ be- 
queathed more than a million dollars 
to Harvard. 


EASTHAMPTON. Ivan G. Smith 
of Meriden, Conn., has been elected 
principal of the Easthampton High 
School to succeed E. K. Boak, who 
goes to the high school in Windsor. 
Vt. Mr. Smith is a graduate of 


Harvard College, with several years’ 
successful teaching experience. 


MONSON. Superintendent Fred- 
erick A. Wheeler of Monson, who 
has served as superintendent of the 
Monson-Brimfield district since 1902, 
has resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Longmeadow  dis- 
trict. 

Joseph M. Sanderson of Philadgi- 
phia has been elected principal “ot 
Monson Academy. Mr. Sanderson 
is a Harvard man with eight years’ 
experience teaching. 


TAUNTON. C. G. Persons of 
Pittsfield was unanimously _ elected 
superintendent of Taunton schools. 
He succeeds Henry W. Harrub, who 
has held the position fourteen vears 
and who for the same period prior to 
that was master of the Weir Gram- 
mar School. Mr. Harrub resigned 
because of ill health. 

Superintendent Persons has been 
head of the schools at Pittsfield for 
nine years. He is a Harvard man, 
class of 1905, graduating magna cum 
laude. After leaving Harvard he 
was instructor at a New York City 
private school, and in 1906 was ap- 
pointed, upon the recommendation 
of Harvard, superintendent of 
schools at Warren, R. 1., which posi- 
tion he held until he was chosen to 
head the Pittsfield schools. 

While at Pittsfield Mr. Persons 
was actively engaged in various 
kinds of work, heading many boards. 
He was a member of the emergency 
committee appointed by the mayor, 
which assisted in the influenza epi- 
demic. He also was appointed deputy 
food administrator of Pittsfield. 
Superintendent Persons is a member 
of many Massachusetts and New 
England educational boards and com- 


mittees, and has taken an active part 
in promoting educational endeavors. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. At a special maad 
meeting during commencement wee 
a tribute was rendered to the 10,24% 
University of Michigan men who 
served in and to the 173 who died ‘n 
the great war. On the program 
were William Graves Sharp, former 
ambassador to France, and Lieu- 
tenant Rene Talamon of the French 
army. 

DETROIT. H. W. Anderson, who 
has been the efficient statistician of 
the school system of Omaha, is to 
take charge of the research work of 
this city. 

The uncertainty regarding the suc- 
cessor to Charles E. Chadsey as 
superintendent of the Detroit schools. 
has been settled by the election of 
Frank Cody to that position. Supef-- 
intendent Randall J. Condon of Cin-. 


- cinnati was chosen for the posi- 


tion recently, but turned down the 
offer after discovering that some of 
the members of the board of educa-- 
tion were very much opposed to a. 
superintendent from outside the city,. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


S fATE NORMAL SCHOOI,. 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether- 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer: 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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at Once 


and because the mayor opposed giv- 


ing him a $12,000 salary, when the 
budget provided $9,000 for this item. 
Frank D. Ballou, assistant superin- 
tendent of Boston, received the vote 
of the minority at the time of Mr. 
Cody’s election. 


Frank Cody is a local product. He 
was born at Belleville, a few miles 
from Detroit, and received his early 
education there. He attended the 
state normal college at Ypsilanti. 
He taught at Belleville, was super- 
intendent of schools at Delray until 
this village was annexed to Detroit. 
He became principal of the Mac- 
millan High School in 1906. In 1913 
he took charge of special activities 
in the local schools, which included 


evening schools, playgrounds and 
special rooms for cripples, blind. 
anemic and defective pupils. He 


was made assistant superintendent ip 
1914. After Dr. Chadsey resigned 
Mr. Cody was promoted to acting 
superintendent. 

Since 1913 he has been a membér 
of the state board of education and 
is now president of that body. His 
work in  Americanization in the 
Detroit evening schools has received 
national recognition. His salary 
during the remainder of Dr. Chad- 


_sey’s three-year term will be $9,000 — 


‘ per year. 

‘The board of education has pro- 
vided for a board of superintendents, 
consisting of the superintendent, a 
deputy superintendent and two as- 
sistant superintendents. The super- 
intendent will remain the executive 
officer of the system, but the power 
of originating policies and of recom- 
mending teachers and principals for 
promotion is given to the board of 
superintendents. 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Send for Blank and Manual 


Winsnip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Just Published 


A: E- WINSHIP 


Signals 
for- Teachers 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor, “Journal 0f Education” 


This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal toall teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. — 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers Chicago 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Leon O. Smith, who 
has done exceptionally good work as 
director of research for the board 
of education, has been elected as- 
sistant to Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge at a salary worthy the re- 
sponsibility of the position. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Plans_ to 
make New York a world medical 
centre by erection of a $50,000,000 
medical college have been announced 
by Dr. Royal. S. Copeland, commis- 
sioner of health, after a meeting of 
prominent physicians and surgeons, 
at which the New York Association 
for the Advancement of Medical 
Education and Medical Science was 
organized. For years it has been 
evident that medical education, both 
under-graduate and _ graduate, in 
New York City has not adequately 
represented the possibilities of the 
city. The World War has em- 
phasized the great need for better 
facilities for medical instruction in 
the United States. Improved facili- 
ties for graduate work are also im- 
portant to meet the demands of our 
neighbors in the Spanish countries of 
Central and South America. 

Objects of the association include 
establishment of. a working affilia- 
tion of the medical schools, hospitals, 
laboratories and public health facili- 
ties of the city and creation of a 
“medical educational foundation” to 
finance medical education and inves- 
tigation. The general management 
will -be placed in the hands of fifteen 
trustees, with the mayor, commis- 
sioners of charities and health, and 
the president of Bellevue and allied 


hospitals members of the ‘board, ex- 
officio. 


The equal. pay features of the 
Teachers’ Salary bill passed by the 
Legislature have been celebrated by 
the Teachers’ Welfare League at a 
luncheon, at which two of the bill’s 
main supporters, Speaker Thaddeus 
C. Sweet and Assemblyman M. Bald- 
win Fertig, were the honorary guests 
and the principal speakers. The 
‘Professional Elementary School 
Teachers’ Association and the Inter- 
County Teachers’ Association, the 
two organizations that united with 
the Teachers’ Welfare: League to 
push the legislation for equal pay, 
co-operated in the giving of the 
luncheon. Miss Clara C. Calkins, 
principal of Public School No. 6, 
Brooklyn, and chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the League, was 
toastmistress. A bouquet of flowers 
presented to Miss Calkins was the 
signal for an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of appreciation. Mrs. Edna 
Bryant, president of the Professional 
Elementary Teachers’ Association, 
was ardently applauded. 


Speaker Sweet said: “If equal pay 
is deserved in any occupation I think 
it is that of the teacher, for the 
teacher requires highly specialized 
training. In the profession of teach- 
ing I believe a woman is best quali- 
fied, and because of her special quali- 
fications in this direction she is 
deserving of a greater compensation 
than even that of the men teachers.” 

Assemblyman Fertig said :— 


“There is one thing about 
teacher regardless of the fact 
her salary is never going to grow 
any larger than what the statute 
book provides for it,” he said, “and 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal. 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, Worth 
Paytng For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


that is the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of making real men and 
women.” 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The new educational bill, which is 
decidedly new in many of its fea- 
tures and which was heroically op- 
posed by many interests, has become 
a law by a large referendum vote. 
Now there will be a chance to 
demonstrate the merits of the radical 
departures. The educational world 
will watch with great interest the 
working of the “departures” in the 
bill. The opposition of the school 
men and women seems not to have 
materialized. The heads of the vari- 
ous state institutions appear to 
have come out strongly for the bill. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. CC. 
Chandler, who for the past ten years 
has been superintendent of the Rich- 
mond public schools, took up his 
duties as president of William and 
Mary College on July 1. Dr. Chan- 
dler has made an enviable record as 
school administrator in the city of 
Richmond. During the ten years he 
held office in Richmond many fine 
school buildings were erected, the 
city increased in a remarkable man- 
mer its school appropriations, and 
Richmond now has a modern and 
progressive system of schools com- 
paring favorably with the best sys- 
tems in the country. 

Dr. Chandler is succeeded by Al- 
bert H. Hill, for many.years first as- 
sistant superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Hill is a graduate of Teachers 
College, is one of the best trained 
school men in the country, and is a 
worthy successor to Dr. Chandler. 


> 


High School Librarians’ Confer- 
ence of the Michigan School- 
Masters’ Club 


At the High School Librarians’ 
Conference of the Schoolmasters 
Club a discussion was held as to the 
importance of fixing the status of the 
librarian in the school. From statis- 


.tics compiled by Miss Poray of 


Northeastern High School, Detroit, it 
was shown that the library, which 
serves all departments of the school, 
is not equipped in proportion to any 
one of them, nor is the salary of the 
librarian at all what it should be. 

The following resolution, proposed 
by Miss Florence Hopkins of De- 
troit Central High School, was then 
unanimously adopted by the confer- 
ence :— 


In view of the rapid growth of the 
library and its function in modern 
education, the Library Section of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, in 
session at Ann Arbor, April 4, 1919, 
earnestly requests the consideration, 
on the part of educational directors, 
of the points mentioned below, which 
have already received the sanction of 
other bodies as there indicated. 


National Council of English Teachers, 
Chicago, 1912. 
First: Good service from libraries 
is indispensable to the best educa- 
tional work. 


Second: The wise direction of a 
library requires scholarship, executive 
ability, tact and other high grade 
qualifications, together with special 
training for the effective direction of 
cultural reading, choice of books and 
teaching of reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power 
is being recognized in the library and 
is awaiting development it is be- 
lieved that so valuable a factor in 
education should be accredited a 
dignity worthy of the requisite quali- 
fications, and that in schools and 
educational systems the director of 
the library should be recognized as a 
department head, who shall be en- 
abled to undertake progressive work, 
be granted necessary assistants and 
be compensated in status and salary 
equally with the supervisors of other 
departments. 

From recently adopted requirements 
of the 
North Central Association of Ac- 

credited Secondary Schools :— 

For every one thousand students 
in daily attendance a_ full-time 
trained assistant librarian is needed. 

In large high schools of 2,000 to 
3,000 daily attendance a second as- 
sistant should be appointed and a 
library clerk or page or student pages 


employed. 
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A minimum annual appropriation 
per student should be determined for 
books, pictures, magazines and news. 
papers. For books alone a minimum 
of fifty cents a student is needed, 
Not less than $40 a year is needed iy 
even small high schools for maga- 
zines. 

A minimum of three recitation 
periods per year should be given in 
each English course to graded in. 
struction in the use of books and 
libraries. 

The salary of a high school libra- 
rian should be adequate to obtain q 
person with the qualifications set 
forth in this report. It should not 
be lower than that of the English 
teacher, but it may be necessary to 
pay a higher salary when there is an 
over-supply of English teachers and 
an under-supply of librarians. 

In high schools having heads of 

departments the librarian should be 
made head of the library department 
with status equal to that of heads of 
other departments. 
_ The officers elected for the follow- 
ing year were: Chairman, Miss E. A, 
King of Jackson; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Linton, Detroit. 


A Great Feat 


Miss Clare Alison enjoyed the 
Privilege of being the only represent- 
ative of her sex who was present at 
Versailles on the great occasion when 
the peace terms were presented by 
the Allies to the assembled German 
envoys. She had also the distinction 
of having taken down in shorthand 
in the language in which it was 
spoken the speech of Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau. Miss Alison uses 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand and writes 
French according to one of the pub- 
lished adaptations of that system to 
the French language, and she also 
writes German the published 
adaptation of the same system to that 
language. 


a 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 73. 


marines as to make the effective 
prosecution of the work impossible. 
A NEW “BIG FIVE.” 

A report of the Federal Trade 
Commission deals with the schemes 
and manipulations of the Big Five 
Chicago meat packers, which, ac- 
cording to the commission, threaten 
the freedom of the market of the 
country’s food iudustries and of by- 
product industries, and point to 
domination of all important foods in 
this country and an_ international 
control of meat products with foreign 
companies. The commission declares 
that the big five packers, jointly or 
separately, wield controlling interest 
in 574 companies, minority interest 
in ninety-five others undeter- 
mined interest in ninety-three, and 
that they produce or deal in some 
775 commodities. Also, they are 
factors in cattle-loan companies, in 
railways and private car lines, in 
manufactured animal- products, in 
the public market for the bulk of 
food animals, in livestock trade 
papers, in banks, in companies  sup- 
plying machinery. ice, salt, etc., and 
in every sort of by-products. Their 
vast distributing system enables them 
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to extend their activities on a large 
scale into poultry, eggs, butter, 
breakfast foods, canned vegetables 
and other lines. There are  dis- 
quieting possibilities in such huge 
combines as this. 

STRIKES, STRIKES AND MORE 

STRIKES. 

Every day brings news of fresh 
strikes in different dgpartments of 
labor, pointing to wide-spread unrest 
and instability under post-war con- 
ditions. One of the most menacing 
movements of this sort is the strike 
of marine firemen, oilers and water- 
tenders, called along the entire north 
Atlantic and Mexican gulf coasts 
from Galveston to Portland, Me. 
This has been followed by a sym- 
pathetic strike of the Fishermen’s 
Union. In New York alone more 
than 200 ships are reported to’ be tied 
up. The strikers demand increased 
wages and other concessions, but 
their chief demand is for a “closed 
shop” — a demand which the ship- 
owners resist on the ground that it 
would involve the discharge of at 
least forty per cent. of their workers, 
who are not members of unions. A 
still more menacing movement is a 
strike vote which is being taken 
among the members of twenty-four 
affiliated unions of workers in the 
steel industry, to enforce a demand 
for recognition of the unions and 
collective bargaining. The steel in- 
dustry has always operated on the 
“open shop” basis. 

RIOTS THROUGHOUT ITALY. 

There has been an outbreak of 
rioting throughout Italy, inspired 
primarily by the high cost of living, 
but carried on largely after the Rus- 
sian fashion, with a promiscuous 
plunder of all supplies. At Naples 
rioters wrecked an incoming train; 
at Rome they forced the suspension 
of all team traffic and the publication 
of newspapers; at Milan they stole 
tons of merchandise and tens of 
thousands of bottles of wine and 
liquors, looting, with the rest, at 
least $2,500,000 of goods from the 
twenty-one branch stores of the 
Milan Co-operative Association, 
which had done much toward keep- 
ing down prices throughout the war. 
Sanguinary conflicts with the police 
have occurred at Catania, Cantan- 
zaro, Perugia, Savona, Vicenza, 
Verona, Brescia, Pavia, Taranto and 
Parma. At Milan 20,000 arrests of 
looters were made, and one enter- 
prising mother and her two daugh- 
ters were found to have stored away 
in their tenement 500 pairs of fancy 
hoots and shoes. 

AN OVERTURN IN PERU. 

The Fourth of July was signalized 
in Peru by the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Pardo and his prompt incar- 
ceration in the penitentiary at Lima. 
Augusto Leguia, who brought about 
the revolution, immediately installed 
himself as Provisional President, ap- 
pointed a Cabinet and made arrange- 
ments for the election of a new Con- 


gress. It is not clear to the outside 
world what circumstances, if any, 
justified this arbitrary proceeding. 


though, as the deposed president is 
to be put on trial, it is possible that 
evidence on this point may be forth- 
coming. But in the meantime the 
Peruvian Ambassador at Washington 
— an appointee of the overthrown 
administration — is making repre- 
sentations which will have to be 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


EFFICIENT agency service is possible when both the school and the teacher rely vpon the 
' ' agency employed. On May 20a Mount Holyoke graduate with four years’ ex- 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had been re-appointed at a good in- 
crease in her present position as vice-principal of one of the smaller city high schools. 
but felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
place, which had _ previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 
a high school on Long Island wrote AGENCY good strong woman for high school 
our agency on May 15: “Have you a mathematics, including algebia, plane 
and solid geometry and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, please have her apply,” we recom- 
mended this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: ‘We have €le cted your cardi- 
date to our osition of mathematics, salary $1,.00, 1 have taken her on your recommendation and 
I feel sure she wil] make good.’ Our candidate writes: ‘On June ist I was notified by telegram 
that I had been elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended r ’ 
me, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for your very efficient SE RV ICE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Busin bad 
on Peace Salaries, 
ects, ritica etters of A 
tion, etc., sent free. — 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


N 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. sal 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


teacher for an 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Teun. Sou tan 7 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, con. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Estabiished 1855 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance relephone. 


thoroughly investigated before the 
new government can be recognized. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te — 

Yo charge to 1 
none for registration 
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REAL PROBLEMS— 


not parrot questions—are a characteristic feature of Macmillan text- 


books. 


catechetical quizzing of other texts: 


Geography 


History 


Hygiene 


Reading 


Physics 


History and 
Civics 


(For the Grades ) 


‘If you were expecting to emigrate to South 
America, in what country would you prefer 
to settle? Why? Is Brazil likely to rival 
the United States in importance in the 
future? Why?’ 


‘Give as many reasons as yOu can explaining 
why the Mexican people have so far been 
much less successful in establishing a demo- 
cratic goverment than the people of the United 
States. Whatin your opinion are some ofthe 
important things that must be done by any 
people if a truly democratic form of govern- 
ment is to be successfully established ?’’ 


‘* How would it do for one to get into the habit 
of eating breakfast one day at 8 o’clock, the 
next day at 1o o’clock, the next day at g 
o’clock, and then go back to 10 o'clock and 
repeat the process? Would it make any dif- 
ference if thisirregularity occurred at dinner 
or supper ?’’ 


‘Did Jack deserve his good fortune? How 
was he like the girlin ‘Tom Tit Tot’? Tell 
some other story that you have heard or read 
about giants.’’ 


(For High Schools ) 


‘*Get the dimensions and weights of some of 
the large balloons used in international races, 
and compute their lifting power. Estimate 
the amount of ballast that can be carried in 
addition to the weight of the balloon, car, and 
passengers.’’ 


‘‘Name some of the rights which we have 
under our state government and under the 
national government, Are many or all of 
those protected in Europe? What is the dif- 
ference between the American system ol courts 
and the continental?’’ 


Contrast the following typical problems with the old-fashioned 


Tarr and McMurry 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Second Book, page 256. 


Beard and Bagley 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Page 608. 


O’Shea and Kellogg 
THE BODY IN HEALTH 


Page 71. 


Baker and Thorndike 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Third Reader, page 173. 


Black and Davis 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


Page 104. 


Ashley 


MODERN EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 


Page 632, 
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BOSTON 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DALLAS 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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